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THE WEEK immediate dissolution. They are, in fact, by no 
. means so well prepared for one as the Ministerialists 
+ ee 


THE general political situation has 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS changed but little during the week. 
AT HOME. The date of the dissolution still occu- 
pies the thoughts of the quidnuncs, 
and various speculations upon the subject have been 
made public. Nothing has happened, however, to 
throw any real light upon the time at which Parlia- 
ment will be dissolved. Sir William Harcourt on 
Thursday carried a motion giving the Government 
the whole time of the House for the remainder of 
the session; but this motion was not accompanied 
by any announcement that steps would be taken by 
Ministers to limit the duration of the debates on the 
Welsh Church Bill. On the contrary, it has been 
stated semi-officially that the Government do not 
propose to make use of the closure in order to ex- 
pedite the progress of business. Whether they have 
come to any arrangement with the leaders of the 
Opposition is not known. Sir William Harcourt has, 
however, informed the House that before the session 
closes, the second reading of the Local Veto Bill will 
be taken and the resolution on the subject of the 
House of Lords moved. 





THERE is unquestionable disappointment among 
many of the followers of the Government at the 
course which Ministers have thus adopted. Until 
we know their full reasons for refusing to resort to 
the closure, we cannot pronounce upon the wisdom, 
or otherwise, of their policy. The suggestion seems 
to be that their intention is to press the Welsh 
Church Bill, the Irish Land Bill, and the Factory 
Bill, and to carry them through the House of 
Commons before an adjournment takes place. This 
might be accomplished, provided there was no 
flagrant obstruction, by the middle of August. The 
House might then take a recess of eight or ten 
weeks’ duration, and meet again in November for an 
autumn session, when the Local Veto Bill and the 
resolution on the question of the Peers would be 
dealt with. 





THis is doubtless a sound and practicable policy, 
provided always it is not thwarted by the leaders of 
the Opposition. As we have already said, we do 
not know whether any arrangement has been come 
to between Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Balfour. 
It seems clear, however, that such an arrangement 
as we have mentioned would be at least as satis- 
factory to the Opposition as to the Ministry. The 


Tory leaders are at present notoriously averse to an 


are. They have, besides, got into their heads the 
notion that time is on their side, and that the longer 
the dissolution is delayed, the more certain they will 
be to triumph at the polls. This is a natural delu- 
sion which every Opposition has in turn entertained, 
and we have no desire to quarrel with Mr. Balfour 
and his friends for having adopted it. But if this is 
really their frame of mind, it seems not unlikely 
that they will be willing to co-operate with Ministers 
in carrying out the plan we have suggested. The 
worst of that plan is that it does nothing to rouse 
the enthusiasm of the Liberal party in the country. 
A battle with obstruction and an energetic advocacy 
of the leading measures in the Ministerial programme 
might possibly lead to an early reverse, and to a 
consequent dissolution. But in that case Ministers 
would at least fall fighting, and this would un- 
doubtedly give them a great advantage in the 
constituencies. 





On the vote on the grant to the Imperial British 
East Africa Company, which followed Sir William 
Harcourt’s motion on Thursday evening, Sir Edward 
Grey made an important statement explaining and 
justifying the arrangement between the British East 
Africa Company and the Government, which has sub- 
jected the latter to so much violent attack. The 
interest of his opening statement was, however, 
eclipsed by the important announcements which 
followed as to the future communication between 
Uganda and the East African coast. The railway is to 
be made without unnecessary delay—not, it is quite 
clear, in the hope that it may do good to commerce, 
still less that it can pay working expenses, but 
simply and solely as a measure of administration, 
and, it may be added, of philanthropy. And to 
ensure the safe working of the railway, the 
region between Uganda and the ten-mile strip 
along the coast which is under the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, will become a British Protectorate, 
What was said about the railway justifies the ob- 
jections previously made to it. There is really scant 
hope of new markets for British goods in Uganda, 
still less in our new Protectorate, and one does not see 
how these territories are to become of value, unless 
perhaps they are some day colonised by some of the 
Asiatic subjects of the Queen. But as we are at 
Uganda and cannot withdraw from it without chaos 
following the withdrawal, the railway must be made 
in the hope of breaking up the slave trade by-and-by. 
The proclamation of the Protectorate must, of course, 
be followed by some fresh arrangement with the 





Sultan of Zanzibar with regard to the ten-mile strip 
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along the coast in which the railway must have its 
terminus. 


In the course of the debate Mr. Chamberlain, 
who seems prepared to rival Lord Sal'sbury in in- 
discretions, made an unfortunate allusion to the 
French expedition on the Upper Nile. No time 
could be less appropriate for stirring up the French 
Chauvinists than the present, when, in addition to 
our ordinary causes of friction with France, they are 
looking to a revival of the Egyptian question by the 
aid of Russia. As we have said elsewhere, we do not 
believe their efforts will be successful either in 
respect of Russia or of the French Government. 
But there is every reason to deprecate attempts to 
draw our Government into declarations which would 
certainly have a provocative effect on the French 
press, and might endanger the accord which it is so 
important to maintain at the present juncture in 
view of the obstinate resistance of the Sultan to the 
demands of the Powers for Armenia. It is the Press 
that makes trouble in these matters in France at 
present, far more than the Government; and, as 
everybody knows, there is a considerable section of 
the Paris Press that will stick at nothing if only it 
can endanger the stability of the present régime. 





Tue Crofters Bill, which was the occasion of Dr. 
MacGregor’s ridiculous retirement from Parliament, 
was read a second time in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday evening. Ministers have thus redeemed 
one of the most important of the Liberal pledges 
given before the last General Election. On the 
previous day the Scotch Local Government Bill was 
read a second time, and referred to the Scotch 
Committee, and, at the same sitting, the Conciliation 
Bill passed the same stage. We mention these 
measures in order to show that, despite the state- 
ments of the Opposition, the present House of 
Commons is making progress with good legislation, 
apart from the leading contentious measures of 
the Session, and Ministers are resolutely carrying 
out their programme. 


A MEETING of the Cabinet was held on Tuesday, 
and it seems to be generally assumed that it was 
chiefly devoted to the consideration of the Armenian 
question. That question has now assumed a very 
serious aspect, and it is by no means impossible that 
before long it may have brought about an entire 
change in the political situation. Our domestic 
policy may, in short, have to give way to con- 
siderations of foreign policy of the most urgent 
importance. The open defiance of the Powers by 
Turkey has brought about an intolerable situation, 
and both the duty and the interests of Great Britain 
demand energetic action on the part of our Govern- 
ment for the purpose of putting an end to that 
situation. The letter from our Constantinople 
correspondent which we print elsewhere, describes 
the position of things with force and clearness. 
A naval demonstration on the part of the 
great Powers—a demonstration directed not 
against any outlying portion of the Ottoman 
dominions, but against Constantinople itself—is, in 
his opinion, the only effectual mode in which 
pressure can be brought to bear not only upon 
the Sultan, but upon the ring of fanatical pashas 
and priests who wield the sceptre of power in 
Turkey. For our part, we are disposed to agree in 
the opinion of our correspondent. So far as English 
opinion is concerned, we believe that it is, upon the 
whole, eminently sound upon this subject, and that 
the Government will be amply supported by public 
opinion. At the same time, it is impossible not to 
note the fact that some of the minor Tory organs 
are playing their old game, and are trying to turn 





even the hideous outrages at Sassoun to base party 
profit. 


LorD SALISBURY’S speech at the annual meeting 
of the National Society on Wednesday cannot have 
afforded much comfort to his hearers. He threw 
cold water on the plan of the Archbishops to obtain 
additional funds for Church schools from the 
Imperial Exchequer, because he sees clearly enough 
that, apart from the “triangular duel between re- 
ligionists, educationists, and economists,” such a plan 
must necessarily involve increased control by the 
Education Department; and Government officials 
have much more definite principles of action, and 
are far less easy to manage, than a heterogeneous, and 
possibly incoherent, majority elected by the cumula- 
tive vote. So he denounced the Cowper-Temple clause, 
declared that effective religious teaching is impossible 
without definite formularies, and urged Churchmen 
to maintain their voluntary schools in the hope of 
better days, and to capture the Board schools if 
they can. It was hardly politic to supply the 
Progressive party everywhere with so clear a state- 
ment of their adversaries’ aim, and to put them so 
definitely on guard against a process of which no 
doubt plenty of examples can be found. But it may 
fairly be remarked that a great many Progressives 
believe in the necessity for formularies quite as 
much as Lord Salisbury; only they prefer that the 
formularies should be taught in some other place, or 
by other and better-qualified persons, and so kept 
above the level of ordinary secular subjects. They 
hold that the greater part of religious education 
should take place outside the school. A great many 
Churchmen seem anxious only to get something 
taught in the schools which shall satisfy their own 
consciences—and to satisfy them, too, at the public 
cost. 





THE compromise arrived at with regard to child 
labour in the Committee on the Factories Bill on 
Tuesday is no doubt regrettable from the point of 
view of the advanced reformer, taking his stand on 
the decisions of the Berlin Conference. But nothing 
more was practicable. Strictly speaking, of course, 
from the point of view of public health and welfare, 
the half-timer ought to be abolished ; but that is an 
ideal which is rejected by parents in the supposed 
interests of their children, no less than by their 
employers in the supposed interests of British trade. 
As it is, the absolute prohibition of night-work for 
children under fourteen — at an age when their 
growth is exceptionally important, and their sleep 
certainly ought not to be interfered with—is a service 
for which future generations will have good cause to 
thank Mr. Asquith. 


OTHER good work has been done in Grand Com 
mittee upon the Bill during the week. The sub- 
stantial victory over Clause 14, which was carried 
on Thursday against the opposition of Mr. Matthews 
and the champion of Tory Ulster, by 27 votes to 18, 
deserves special mention. Mr. Barran, himself a 
great manufacturer, put the case of the Government 
in a nutshell when he declared that “ there is no more 
odious form of sweating than this home-work after 
hours.” Mr. Asquith and his protégés are also to be 
congratulated upon the safe passage of the accidents 
clauses. But the Committee is getting a wearisome 
object-lesson as to the worth of Tory promises of 
co-operation in the expedition of non-contentious 
business. The series of wrecking amendments which 
the representatives of the Government have had to 
face is a distinct breach of the spirit in which the 
Bill was first welcomed,and an ill-omen forthe further 
progress of this and other measures the utility of 
which is fully admitted. Happily, the proceedings 
of the Grand Committee have received considerable 
publicity ; for the rest the Government can but rely 
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upon the country for appreciation of its extreme 
fairness and complaisance. 





THE Shahzada left London last Sunday for a tour 
in the provinces, and he has since visited Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow. Those 
who have been brought in contact with him state 
that he is both amiable and intelligent, as well as 
exceedingly anxious to gain as much knowledge as 
he can during his visit to this country. He abhors 
ceremonial banquets, however, as is not unnatural 
when they are, for the most part, for him mere 
Barmecidal feasts. In these circumstances it is to be 
hoped that when he returns to town at the close of 
this month, we shall find some more congenial 
method of entertaining him than that of welcoming 
him at the dinner-table. The keen interest he has 
shown in the manufactures of the great towns he 
has recently visited indicates in what direction his 
own inclinations will lead him. 





















THE inauguration of the telephone trunk lines of 
the Post Office on Thursday goes far to remove the 
reproach often levelled at England in the United 
States and some Continental countries for her com- 
parative backwardness in availing herself of the 
resources of modern science. Ten thousand miles of 
wire are open, and most of the greater English towns 
are connected—or will be, for practical purposes, 
within a fortnight—by a system which promises to 
work admirably, and transmits the voice-inflections 
with perfect clearness from the Scottish to the 
English capital. Such an occasion suggests some 
humiliating, if obvious, moral reflections. Can we 
really live up to our machinery? How many of us 
have anything to say which is worth being carried 
five hundred miles by such elaborate means? And 
how many people can yet conduct a satisfactory 
business interview by telephone apart from the 
checks afforded by writing and by sight ? 





































WE have often had occasion to express our regret 
that no adequate provision is made in England for 
the systematic and detailed teaching of political 
science or of the various sub-divisions of applied 
economics. From the prospectus issued last week of 
the London School of Economics, it seems that this 
reproach is about to be removed. Funds have been 
provided by unspecified donors, and the school is to 
be opened in October next under the direction of 
Mr. W. A. S. Hewins, known as an able Extension lec- 
turer and a writer of some repute on economic history. 
There are to be public lectures and special courses in 
political science, in the theory and practice of banking 
and taxation, in English commercial history and 
commercial geography, in railway economics (a 
subject which in some American colleges, we believe, 
has a professor all to itself), and in other depart- 
ments too long neglected by English teachers. Such 
a school, following avowedly in the steps of the 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques at Paris and of 
the Political Science School of Columbia College, 
New York, may be of immense service both to 
general culture and in developing that higher com- 
mercial instruction for which the reorganisation of 
secondary education will by-and-by give scope. 
That it will find plenty of people interested in its 
subjects we do not doubt. But it must avoid the 
extremes of popularity and pedantry. We hope it 
will also manage to cater for that growing class of 
people who wish to know political science and 
economics for practical application in questions of 
social reform. In any case, it will fill a very useful 
place in English higher education. 



















































































A VERY ugly story about English sailors and 
their French passengers has come from the north 





coast of Brittany this week. The Why Not, ketch, 
of Brixham, carrying labourers from St. Brieuc to 
Jersey for the potato season (it was rather a shock 
to find, after reading the newspaper contents-bills 
on Tuesday, that the “ passengers in peril’ were not 
those of an Atlantic liner), caught fire during a calm 
on Saturday afternoon, and was hastily and surrep- 
titiously abandoned by her crew of three, who left 
the passengers to burn or drown. So, at least, the 
story runs; but we refuse to believe that it has 
not another side; and the captain declares that he sent 
out a steamer, which, strange to say, failed to find the 
object of her search. However, the passengers suc- 
ceeded, after twelve hours of anxiety, in running the 
vessel ashore at the little village of Erquy—a Breton 
named Jean Burlot, who was no seaman, having 
steered her shorewards. If the story is true, Jean 
Burlot deserves the Legion of Honour, and the 
English crew—the treatment they will receive 
wherever their conduct is known. But, as we have 
said, we hope it is not. 





THE French Ministry deserved the 
victory it won in the Chamber 
on Monday, though that victory was 
probably due very largely to the extreme feebleness 
of the Socialist attack. By 362 votes to 105 a reso- 
lution was carried expressing confidence in the 
Government and approval of its foreign policy, in 
the matter both of its participation in the ceremony 
of next week at Kiel and of its action in joining 
with Russia and Germany to prevent a Japanese 
occupation of the Liau-Tung peninsula. As to the 
former point, few people outside of France will dis- 
agree with them; as to the latter, we express our 
reservations elsewhere. A sensational feature of the 
sitting, overlooked in some of the telegraphic reports, 
was M. Ribot’s designation of the relation between 
France and Russia, hitherto commonly spoken of as 
an understanding, as an “alliance.” No doubt that 
contributed very considerably to the result of the 
division. Wherein, however, the profit of the alliance 
to France consists beyond a feeling of restored im- 
portance and dignity, the world may not learn at 
present. 


ABROAD. 





Ir has been reported this week that the Prussian 
Minister of Education, Herr Bosse, was about to 
resign because he was unable to draft an Education 
Bill likely to satisfy Ultramontane demands, and 
that he was to be replaced by Herr von Lucanus, 
Chef du Cabinet of the Emperor, and of late the 
usual bearer of the news of their dismissal to Min- 
isters who had incurred the displeasure of their 
Sovereign. The news is unlikely, partly because 
Herr von Lucanus is not a persona grata to the 
Centre, and partly because there is no evidence that 
the Government means to bid for their favour. 
Moreover, the amazing disclosures as to the mal- 
treatment of lunatic patients at Mariaberg, near 
Aix-la-Chapelle—a Catholic institution—have tem- 
porarily created so much anti-Catholic feeling that 
for the present it would be difficult to bring the 
Centre into any stable coalition with other elements. 





THE Norwegian Storthing has taken an important 
step towards an arrangement of the difficulty with 
Sweden. At the end of last week a so-called “ con- 
ciliatory resolution,” brought in jointly by repre- 
sentatives of the three parties into which the House 
is divided, was carried by ninety votes to twenty- 
two, the minority being apparently the irreconcil- 
able partisans of virtual separation. This resolution 
demands that negotiations be undertaken between 
the Governments of the two kingdoms for a satis- 
factory solution of the consular problem, and for 
the institution of a separate Norwegian Foreign 
Office besides the existing Foreign Office common to 
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both kingdoms, but in fact under Swedish influence. 
Unfortunately, public feeling in Sweden is extremely 
averse to any such settlement. The Swedes have 
threatened and blustered, and voted more money 
for military purposes; and the King has appointed 
as Foreign Minister, to replace Count Lewenhaupt, 
Count Louis Douglas, a nobleman who appears to be 
of the Prussian Junker type, a personal friend of the 
Crown Prince, and in every way hostile both to 
Liberal principles and to the Norwegian demands. 





THE lower house of the Swiss Legislature has 
taken a very important step towards centralisation. 
By 111 votes to 9 it has adopted the scheme of the 
Federal Council for so amending the Constitution as 
to put the army entirely under the direction and 
administration of the Federal Government. The 
cantons now furnish troops in accordance with the 
requisitions of the Government, but provide for 
them in the main out of cantonal funds, and own 
the various arsenals and military stores, except the 
arms. Under the new arrangement they are to use 
the troops within their boundaries only so far as is 
necessary to maintain public order, and provided 
Federal intervention has not taken the task out of 
their hands. It is curious to notice that there was 
very little debate on the principles involved in the 
change, and that the criticism which the Bill received 
dealt mainly withthe costand with theextent to which 
the Federal Government should be required to pur- 
chase the cantonal buildings and stores. The scheme 
has now to pass the Upper House, and must then be 
submitted to a popular vote, probably about the end 
of September next. 


THE Speech from the Throne at the opening of 
the nineteenth Parliament of the kingdom of Italy 
is said to have produced an excellent impression 
and greatly to have improved the position of Signor 
Crispi’s Ministry. This is due partly, we presume, 
to its hopeful language as to the restoration of an 
equilibrium in the finances of the kingdom (which, 
however, are only dealt with in the most general 
terms), and partly to the still more hopeful references 
to the future of the Abyssinian colony—which, by 
some obscure means, is shortly to be made self- 
supporting—to the harmony subsisting with England 
as to the policy of Italy in Africa, and to the ap- 
proaching exchange of courtesies on the visit to our 
shores of the Italian fleet. Evidently Signor Crispi’s 
Ministry means to use these courtesies once more as 
a sign of the alleged Anglo-Italian understanding, 
and to work that understanding for all, and probably 
for a good deal more than all, its real worth. It is 
regrettable that there was no word as to the relations 
with France, in spite of the exchange of international 
courtesies last week at the commemoration of the 
victory of Magenta. But Signor Crispi is a Franco- 
phobe. 





THERE are good reasons for accepting the hopes 
expressed in the speech with some reserve. It must 
be noted that the Government proposes so to amend 
the Constitution as to modify Parliamentary privi- 
lege; and, whatever may be thought of the use 
of that privilege recently made by Signor Giolitti, 
the constitutional liberties of Italy must be seriously 
endangered by its abolition. If the promises of 
amnesty, social reform, and civic brotherhood which 
are made in the speech in somewhat grandiose lan- 
guage are really kept, no one will be more ready 
to congratulate Signor Crispi than ourselves. But 
in spite of the hopeful tone of Signor Sonnino’s 
Budget statement, we are inclined to think that the 
last straw has been already added to the load of the 
Italian tax-payer. We do not believe that, with an 
army and a “ forward policy ” draining the resources 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 






































































of a nation taxed to nearly one-third of its annual 
income, even he is strong enough to restore the 
financial equilibrium, without which all else is 
naught. 


INDEED, as we go to press there are signs of a 
Ministerial crisis. Signor Crispi having secured the 
election (by 268 to 156) of his own candidate, Signor 
Villa, to the Presidency of the Chamber, the new 
President proceeded to nominate a Disputed Elections 
Committee consisting of seven members of the Op- 
position, mostly distinguished, and including Signor 
Cavallotti, and only eight Ministerialists, all obscure, 
Fearing that its own supporters would be over- 
borne by the superior ability of the other side, 
the Ministry at first threatened to resign, but after- 
wards decided to force the President of its own 
selection to retire instead. All this, be it noted, 
comes from a strongly Crispine source—the corre- 
spondent of The Times at Rome. One need not be 
very cynical to infer that the Ministry are conscious 
that their conduct during the election will not bear 
examination. Stormy scenes are probably now taking 
place in the Chamber, and Signor Cavallotti is to-day 
to publish a fresh budget of revelations in the hope 
that Signor Crispi will at length be forced to prose- 
cute him. 





Count KALNOoKyY’'s successor has made his début 
before the Hungarian Delegation, and has given 
very satisfactory assurances as to the continuity of 
Austrian foreign policy and the stability of the 
peace of Europe. For the present—after supplying 
her army with a new rifle, for which an additional 
vote is asked this year—the Dual Monarchy is to 
develop her commercial policy on the existing lines 
and to reorganise her consular service. This is very 
prosaic and satisfactory,and the Times correspondent, 
who nodoubt reflects the view of official circles, assures 
us that Count Goluchowski made a very favourable 
impression, and will be on the best of terms with 
the Hungarian Delegation, the representative of the 
Parliament before whose indignation his predecessor 
had to retire from office. However, the crisis in 
Austria has become acute. The question as to the 
language to be used in the higher education of the 
youth of Cilli in Styria, which has been threatening 
for months, has been resolved in favour of the equal 
rights of Slovenian, and has caused a rupture with 
the German Left. Moreover, that party is in a high 
state of indignation as to the Franchise Bill, and the 
agitation among the workmen is becoming acute in 
Vienna. A Viennese paper points out that a Social- 
ist Labour group in the Reichsrath would be of the 
highest use to the Government precisely because it 
cares so little for the questions of race and language 
which are constantly threatening every Austrian 
Ministry. But that is too enlightened a view for 
any leader save Count Taaffe. 





WE have referred elsewhere to Lord 

pr Acton’s inaugural address as Professor 

* of Modern History at Cambridge. It 

was a brilliant and masterly production, and it 

seems completely to have destroyed the rather 

carping criticism which was indulged in in some 

quarters when Lord Acton was appointed. That it 

incidentally illustrated the wealth of the new Pro- 

fessor’s knowledge will surprise no one. The great 

value of the address is to be found in the conception 

of history with which it furnishes us, and in those 

generalisations in which the critic becomes the 
philosopher. 





READERS of these columns will await with special 
interest the publication by Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co., on Thursday next, of Mr. Reid’s 
monograph on Lord John Russell. Mr. Reid’s well- 
known “Life of Sydney Smith” has already given 
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him an important place among English men of 
letters, and his special knowledge of the subject 
with which he is now dealing will doubtless add to 
the interest of the forthcoming volume. It has been 
written with the constant assistance of the Dowager 
Countess Russell, and will contain much new and 
important matter. 


Mr, STEAD, who has somewhere spoken feelingly 
of the difficulty felt by the struggling student in 
getting the kind of intellectual nutriment he most 
urgently needs, has now done an eminent service to a 
somewhat different class of readers. He has begun 
the issué, at the price of one penny per number, 
of the “ Masterpiece Library,” a title which ex- 
plains itself, and which now covers two numbers: 
Macaulay’s “Poems ”—including several which 
will probably be unfamiliar to most readers and 
are hardly masterpieces—and Scott's “ Marmion.” 
It is sincerely to be hoped that this effort to bring 
really good literature to the masses will be duly 
résponded to. Some attempt is made at element- 
ary schools to give the rudiments of a taste for 
literature, and the poetry learnt by heart is prob- 
ably one of the most valuable of the lessons. 
But there is nothing at a price payable by the 
very poor on which to keep up the taste, and 
it is dulled by the mass of ephemeral publications— 
whether vicious, virtuous, or merely trivial—and by 
the claims of the cheap newspapers. There is room 
for something better, and Mr. Stead’s effort to pro- 
vide it deserves the general gratitude. 





SeNor Ruiz ZorRILLA had been an 
active member of the Provisional 
Government of Spain, and had been 
largely instrumental in promoting the accession of 
King Amadeo, whose right-hand man he became. 
Since the restoration of the old dynasty he had been 
an active and irreconcilable intriguer against it until 
his retirement some timeago from active politics.—Sir 
Samuel Wilson, the well-known Australian million- 
aire, who had succeeded Lord Beaconsfield in the 
occupancy of Hughenden, had been a member of 
the Parliament of Victoria, and had represented 
Portsmouth in the House of Commons from 1886 to 
1892. — Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Fraser, 
V.C., had also been M.P. for North Lambeth 
from 1885 to 1892.—Mr. Thomas Beard and Mr. 
George Rose-Innes were well-known members of 
the City Corporation.— Signor Luigi Ferrari, 
who has just been assassinated at Rimini, 
after defeating a Socialist political prisoner in the 
General Election, had been a member of the Extreme 
Left or Radical party, had seceded from it with 
others, and been a subordinate member of Signor 
Giolitti’s Government, and had then returned to his 
old allegiance.—Mr. George P. Macdonell was not 
only an able and learned lawyer, but a writer of 
varied learning and high ability, though he had not 
sought fame. He had done much journalistic work, 
and had beenamong the contributors to THE SPEAKER. 
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ENGLAND’S DUTY. 
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T would be well if politicians of all parties could 
for a moment turn their eyes from the squabbles 
and intrigues of St. Stephen’s, and fix them upon 
that great question of national policy which is every 
day assuming larger proportions. Our relations 
with Turkey, and our duty towards the oppressed 
Christians of Asia Minor, are matters of even 

ter moment than the majorities for the different 
clauses of the Welsh Church Bill, or the probabilities 
as to the date of the dissolution. It is true that the 
Armenian trouble is not a “burning question,” in 











the sense in which the term has been applied in 
the past to many problems of foreign policy. There 


is no fiery agitation on the subject; it is not 
being made the chief bone of contention at bye- 
elections; it has drawn wonderfully few speeches 
from our leaders, and it has aroused little, if any, 
party passion. In these respects it differs from many 
previous questions of foreign affairs which have 
disturbed the public mind, and for this reason 
it is possible that some of us may be inclined to 
overlook its real significance and importance. But, 
on the whole, it is a good thing that public opinion 
in Great Britain is not visibly excited by the state 
of our relations with the Porte. We have come to 
a most serious crisis in our foreign policy. Before 
many days have elapsed we may have taken a step 
which will permanently change the character of the 
Eastern Question, and materially modify our rela- 
tions with that “ancient ally”’ of ours, the Turk. 
We confess we are thankful, in these circumstances, 
that there is so little of party passion visible in this 
country, and that, with hardly an exception, poli- 
ticians of all shades of opinion seem disposed to 
acquiesce in the course taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government. This is as it ought to be. If there is 
one question which ought to be above the reach of 
party jealousies, it is that which concerns the honour 
not of a party, but of the nation as a whole. The 
good name and the good fame of England, the 
great interests of the British Empire, are all 
at stake at this moment upon the Bosphorus. 
It will be a great thing if the Queen’s Ministers, 
in dealing with the situation there, are able to feel 
that they have the nation as a whole behind them, 
and that no question of Radical or Tory enters into 
the consideration of a problem that touches us in 
our most vital parts. We are aware, of course, that 
there are some persons who in this case have seen 
fit to espouse the cause of the Turk against that 
of the civilised world. The Ashmead-Bartletts, and 
such-like, profess to be unable to understand why 
Great Britain should interfere to save the victims 
of Turkish oppression from the ravisher and the 
murderer. They only see in the attempts that are 
being made to rescue a helpless race from a merciless 
tyranny an illegitimate interference with the inde- 
pendence of the Turkish Government, and they pelt 
Sir Edward Grey with silly questions as to the 
particular clause in the Berlin Treaty that either 
compels or justifies our intervention on behalf of 
the Armenians. It is no business of Sir Edward 
Grey or of any sensible person to find either brains 
or information for the handful of obscure poli- 
ticians who have taken up the position of advocates 
of the Turk. It might have been supposed that 
every Englishman was aware of the fact that the 
Turkish Empire, and the power which the Sultan 
now so shamefully misuses, are founded upon the 
blood and the money of Great Britain. If we had 
not fought for Turkey in 1854, if we had not inter- 
vened for her in 1878, the Ottoman despot would 
not have been able to let loose his hordes of savages 
upon the unoffending people of Asia Minor. That 
is the one fact which lies at the root of the Armenian 
Question; that is the consideration which outweighs 
all others when we are striving to arrive at a con- 
ception of our national duty. 

Thanks to the wisdom and prudence of the Eng- 
lish Foreign Office, we have reached a point at which 
the interests of the Christians of Turkey may be 
defended more effectively and more easily than at 
almost any previous period in the history of the 
Empire. Russia and France have joined hands with 
England in a great work of humanity. Germany, 
Austria, and Italy, though they have not themselves 
intervened actively, neither wish to oppose us nor 
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would dare to do so if they wished. The moral con- 
cert of Europe has again Seen called into existence, 
as it was in 1881, and we have the power of bendin 
the Sultan to our will—not to the will of England, 
but to the will of united Europe. The question is 
whether, having this power, we are to use it; or 
whether we are to sit down tamely under the insults 
of the ring of pashas and eunuchs at Constantinople. 
It does not seem as if there could be much doubt as 
to the answer to that question. If Great Britain, 
having gone so far, were now to turn back, her place 
in the world would have been forfeited, and the 
smallest of nations would be justitied in insulting her. 
The question is not Shall we go further? but, In 
what direction shall we move? On this subject our 
Constantinople Correspondent expresses a clear and 
decided opinion in another part of our impression. 
It is not the first time by any means that he has 
given a lead to English public opinion on this 
question, which better than any other man now 
living he understands. We believe that his sugges- 
tion will commend itself to those who really 
understand the interests and the duty of 
England. A naval demonstration, not at Beyrout, 
not even at Smyrna, bat in the Bosphorus 
itself, is what is needed to bring home to the 
Turk the true character of the position in which, by 
his unspeakable crimes and his arrogant folly, he 
has now placed himself. Such a demonstration 
would, in the first place, make a personal impression 
upon the Sultan himself. Our correspondent explains 
—what is known to the initiated—that the Sultan 
is not the sole master of the situation. At any 
moment the hidden fires of conspiracy may burst 
forth, and his reign may be at an end. But, un- 
questionably, he has had a large and direct personal 
share in bringing about the present crisis. He it 
was who sanctioned, if he did not directly instigate, 
the massacres of last year, and it is his obstinate 
folly that has created the dangerous situation which 
now exists. It is well, in these circumstances, that 
he should be able to see, even from the windows of 
the Yildiz Kiosk, the personification of that Euro- 
pean concert which he has presumptuously defied. 
But, in the next place, a gathering of the fleets at 
Constantinople will influence the secret conspirators 
who pull the strings, even in the recesses of the 
Imperial harem. They are prepared to ridicule 
the pressure of England and the other Powers. 
They are further prepared to assassinate the 
Sultan if he should dare to yield to that 
pressure. They may come to think differently 
if they see, embodied in the ironclads of three great 
nations, the real force which they are setting at 
defiance. For these reasons, as well as for others 
on which we have not space to dwell, we trust that 
Ministers will not hesitate to decide in favour of 
that energetic action which our correspondent pro- 
poses. ‘Time is pressing, and each day will make 
the solution of the Armenian question more difficult, 
if Great Britain does not realise the fact that for her 
there can be no retreat in this struggle in which her 
national honour is involved, and that the next step 
forward must be one the nature of which no one can 
mistake. 





THE HOUSE AND THE MINISTRY. 

N dealing during the last few weeks with the 
| state of Parliamentary business, we have stated 
that two things were in our opinion essential if this 
is to be a successful Session. In the first place we 
said that on the Thursday after the Whitsuntide 
recess the Government must take Wednesday and 
Friday evenings for the rest of the Session. This 





they have done, and on the date we fixed. No man 
can really quarrel with the decision, and the Opposi- 
tion did not divide against it. We may regret 
that excellent measures like Mr. Carvell Williams’s 
Burials Bill, or some of the Bills promoted by Irish 
members, such as the Irish Sunday Closing Bill and 
the Bill to Repeal the Coercion Act, should go to the 
wall. But in a session like this the private member 
cannot expect to pass many contentious measures, 
and Mr. Healy’s Municipal Franchise Bill is some- 
thing saved from the massacre of the innocents. We 
believe it to be on the whole the most important 
Bill of a contentious kind passed by a private 
member since Mr. Parnell’s Labourers’ Act. The 
other reforms must wait. In the middle of June, 
with so many heavy Government Bills craving for 
time, the private member must be content to merge 
his individuality in the work of the House. 

But when taking further time Sir William Har- 
court almost went out of his way to say that he 
did not intend to take the second bit of advice 
which the majority of Liberal newspapers and 
Liberal members have been persistently tender- 
ing to him. He does not intend to impose the 
guillotine unless the minority openly and flagrantly 
abuse the forms of the House. Eight days on 
four clauses of the Welsh Bill are not therefore 
apparently sufficient to justify the guillotine. It is 
perfectly true that the obstruction has not been 
quite so flagrant as on the Home Rule Bill, 
but we should have thought, on the whole, that it 
had been rather worse than on the Evicted Tenants’ 
Bill last year, when Sir William thought the guil- 
lotine justified. We were, however, in August then, 
and different notions of the dignity of the House 
prevail in August from those which we proclaim in 
June. It is enough for the moment that Sir William 
Harcourt declares that circumstances do not justify 
the Government in imposing the guillotine. On 
these matters of tactics the leader of the House and 
the Cabinet, when they have made up their minds, 
are entitled to expect the obedient support of their 
followers. 

But we are entitled—nay, we are bound—to 
express our real opinions, and we unhesitatingly say 
that nothing which Sir William Harcourt said has 
altered our judgment. We think the guillotine is 
necessary if the Government is to do the work which 
the party and the country expect them to do. It is 
suggested that there must be some agreement, made 
behind the chair, which will enable the Govern- 
ment Bills to be passed easily and smoothly; but 
nothing which Mr. Balfour said encourages us 
to believe that he has entered into any such 
honourable bargain. On the contrary, he said, 
as plainly as possible, that the Government could 
not hope to pass its Bills. It is also suggested 
that, inasmuch as the Finance Bill was passed 
last year without the closure, so can the 
Welsh Bill be. But there is no similarity between 
the two cases. The Finance Bill was popular with 
many Tories; the Welsh Bill is almost exclusively 
supported by Liberals. The Finance Bill essentially 
depended on its details, which the House of Lords 
could not alter even by a comma; the Welsh Bill 
merely raises one great question of principle, on 
which the Lords have plainly told us, through the 
mouth of Lord Salisbury, that they are against 
us. Nor can we honestly say that we think the 
precedent of the Finance Bill a very encouraging 
one. The Finance Bill was passed, but nothing 
else was. The closure of the Evicted Tenants’ 
Bill was rendered necessary, not so much by 
the obstruction on that Bill as by the ex- 
haustion to which Mr. Bowles and his friends 
had been allowed to reduce the House. The 
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way it was applied gave the Upper House an 
excuse for throwing the Bill out, and that rejection 
— lead to a good deal of trouble some day. Sir 
William Harcourt cannot, we are sure, contemplate 
the possibility of the Land Bill being endangered 
in the same way. The Land Bill must be passed 
after adequate, and if possible not unfriendly, dis- 
cussion of its details. What time can there be 
for such discussion if the Welsh Bill is allowed to 
take three or four weeks more in Committee? And 
what is to become of the Factories Bill and the 
Crofters Bill? Frankly, we cannot see how the 
leader of the House expects it all to be done, and we 
can best understand his decision by supposing that 
he believes he can bring down the axe with a better 
sweep by first raising it a little further. 








FRANCE AND HER FRIENDS. 





HE declarations of M. Hanotaux in the French 
Chamber on Monday were well considered, 
polished in form, weighty in substance, and— 
especially when backed up by the Premier with the 
magic word “ Alliance ’’—so entirely satisfactory as 
to win a vote of confidence by a majority of con- 
siderably more than three to one. Thus once more 
the incongruous band of extremists was routed 
whose mission it is to upset the Ministry, and with 
it the present régime. To Europe at large, and 
not least to us, this is an eminently satisfactory 
result. One of the great dangers of late years in 
connection with French foreign policy has been 
that, owing to the instability of Ministries, other 
Governments have not been sufficiently acquainted 
with the men they were dealing with, or sufficiently 
assured that their policy would be maintained. And, 
in view of the various possibilities of friction between 
us and France on special points, we have every 
reason to wish well to the present, or indeed to 
any stable Government. We can put up with a certain 
amount of decorative alarmism such as that sug- 
gested in the query of M. Flourens—whether, in 
return for French services to Russia in the East, 
Russia could not be brought to co-operate with 
France in obtaining our own withdrawal from 
Egypt. Of that, we confess, we are sceptical, for 
reasons to be presently explained. To us, as sincere 
sympathisers with the welfare of France, it is a 
great satisfaction that she should maintain her 
present political calm and her present Parliamentary 
régime. 

M. Hanotaux had no difficulty in disposing of 
the ridiculous clamour against sending the fleet to 
Kiel—a survival, so far as it is genuine, of an earlier 
and more sentimental age of French politics, from 
which, partly for good, but partly also, we fear, 
for evil, France is now emerging into a more 
practical phase. You cannot well do business with 
your ‘neighbour, as a nation must, and yet refuse 
her friendly invitations without some sort of excuse. 
In private life plenty of excuses are generally 
available; in international intercourse, the Press 
may always be trusted to expose their hollow- 
ness. The participation in the testivities is one of 
those formal courtesies which, to the earnest 
politician, look like a form of cant, but really havea 
certain meaning both to people in bigh places and 
to the masses who are outside regular party warfare. 
M. Hanotaux disposed very effectively of this out- 
ery, worked up as it has been by disturbers of the 
public peace at home, though it was a curious con- 
cession to the foolishness of some people in France 
that he had to interject a comforting statement to 
the effect that the French fleet would at any rate 














meet some Russian friends at Kiel. But this was 
an obvious, and presumably an inevitable, bid for 
popular applause. Where M. Hanotaux leaves us 
unconvinced is in his treatment of the action of 
France in the Far East ; and it is in connection with 
this subject that he made the declarations which 
secured the Ministry an emphatic vote of confidence. 

M. Hanotaux declared that the primary motive 
of the French Government had been her consider- 
ation for the continuity of her policy, and therefore 
of that relation with Russia by which she had 
regained her place in Europe. A policy of abstention 
would have left her isolated once more, and would 
have disturbed the European equilibrium. But she 
was bound to maintain her relation with Russia and 
to pursue the interests of that Power. Her own 
interests in Tonquin, indeed, led her to view with 
apprehension any dismemberment of China. Some 
of the disintegrated parts might have exercised a 
dangerous attraction on the native population of 
Tonquin. But the primary reason was con- 
sideration for Russia, and the failure of “a policy 
of negation”? had been exhibited in reference to 
Egypt in 1881. Now it is true that the three 
Powers have been successful in their intervention, 
but it is only through the voluntary compliance of 
Japan. A Japanese resistance would have put the 
intervening Powers in a very awkward position. 
Even though, in the end, Japan would have been 
the greatest sufferer, she might at first have inflicted 
on them very humiliating defeats. France would 
have been the Power most affected, because they 
would have upset her Government to the profit of 
the ultra-Radicals, the Socialists, and the ultra- 
Clerical enemies of the present régime. That would 
have made more and speedier difference to Tonquin 
than the proximity of autonomous principalities 
which M. Hanotaux is so anxious to avoid. At 
present there is no visible result, save the strength- 
ening of a bond of which the terms are unknown, 
and an opportunity for the French investing public 
to lend money to China—not altogether a gilt-edged 
security, notwithstanding the Russian guarantee. 
If France is satisfied, we do not see that other 
nations need complain; but we do not at present 
perceive what she gains by the alliance beyond 
a comfortable feeling that she is a Great Power 
and does not stand alone. 

Were this a Russophobe organ, it would be 
proper to point out that France appears to have 
pledged herself to do whatever her ally demands, 
and that she may not only back Russia in any anti- 
English action, but expect her to observe some 
sort of reciprocity, in the first instance, as M. 
Flourens suggested, in regard to Egypt. As to this 
we have little apprehension. France may follow 
Russia blindly, but it does not follow that Russia 
will do the same office for France, or for French 
colonial Chauvinists. At present we are taking 
our Eastern problems separately. The question of 
the Far East stands apart from that of Egypt, and 
both stand apart from Armenia. If the three are 
brought into relation, it will be the work of the 
Press rather than of the negotiating Governments. 
We, at any rate, can keep aloof from Continental 
entanglements, and need form no part of the 
Continental equilibrium. Weare on the best of terms 
with Russia, and have reason to be hopeful as to 
the eventual settlement, separately and singly, of our 
difficulties with France. And if France has joined 
hands with Russia, so has Germany; and the old 
opposition of Triple and Dual alliance is fading 
into the past. Moreover, even if Russia pursues her 
own selfish ends to the detriment of European peace, 
and France follows Russia as blindly as the declara- 
tions of M. Hanotaux might suggest, the Radical 
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hostility which now is ineffective will be all at once 
found to have gained overpowering strength. 








LORD ACTON’S INAUGURAL LECTURE. 
HE Cambridge School of Modern History is 
perhaps never likely to attain the proportions of 
the sister school at Oxford. The course of classical 
study at Cambridge hardly develops the instinct 
of modernity, and natural science is the appropriate 
haven for those who are baffled by the higher 
mathematics, just as history is the refuge for 
those who discover their linguistic limitations while 
reading for classical moderations. But, though the 
material at hand is more limited, there is no reason 
why, with a humanistic professor to stimulate it, the 
Cambridge School of History should not do better 
work than it has yet done. Hitherto, Oxford has 
been more fortunate in her professors. The catholic 
grasp of Stubbs—even if one goes no further back on 
an honoured roll—and the vigorous sweep of Freeman 
were surer guides than Kingsley the novelist and 
Seeley, whose merits were those of the pamphleteer. 
Lord Acton, whom no Cambridge college would re- 
ceive as an undergraduate, comes to Cambridge with 
a ripe knowledge and a trained experience, with no 
bias except a moral bias, without insularity or religious 
prejudice, to stimulate, we are sure, and also, as we 
hope, to organise and direct. With the German’s 
power of collecting detail and the Frenchman’s 
— of assimilating it, with the German’s know- 
edge of facts and the Frenchman’s love of 
generalisation and of phrase, Lord Acton combines 
a sturdy English common sense which prevents him 
being the slave of any theory. 
Indeed, his inaugural lecture seems to have been 
a cultured rebuke to all our historical faddists, so 
courteously administered that none of them have 
noticed it. There are the people who think politics 
and history inseparable—dangerous folk, who, with 
the progress of the University extension system, 
might affect the masses with the virus of the philo- 
sophy of the chair. Lord Acton politely reminded 
them of their limitations. The modern differed 
from the contemporary, because many of the 
facts of the contemporary cannot be definitely 
known — history, in other words, may be said 
to end where the archives are not yet open. 
And, secondly, the contemporary does not admit of 
the same detachment that is possible with antece- 
dent history. Philosophically we are not perfectly 
satisfied with either reason. We would suggest that 
even archives sometimes lie, that one might read many 
memoirs and plough through all the records of the 
revolutionary tribunal without learning as much as 
one might have learnt if one had spent a week in Paris 
before Thermidor in the yearIV. We might suggest 
again that even those immersed in antecedent history 
have been known to show a terrible want of detach- 
ment, and that there is a good deal more partisan 
bias in Froude’s volumes on Henry VIII. than in 
Mr, Justin McCarthy’s “History of Our Own Times.” 
But this would be unjust. We all know what Lord 
Acton means. Strictly speaking, there is no place 
where one can properly draw the line between history 
and politics. But for the public convenience and the 
public safety, we must insist on the line being drawn 
somewhere. It is not altogether impossible to know 
the truth about contemporary politics, but professors 
of the ordinary type and other University students 
are the last people in the world to learn it. What 
practical politician, for instance, could ever have 
supposed, as Lord Acton’s predecessor seemed to do, 
that our free colonies would take it as a compliment 
to be told that we ought to regard them as much as 














a part of England as Kent—stick-in-the-mud Kent ? 
And as for detachment from partisan bitterness—we 
would seek for it in the smoking-room of the House 
of Commons rather than in the common-rooms by 
the Cam and the Isis. Lord Acton’s is not a 
philosophical distinction : it is a rule of discipline for 
those who are no longer in statu pupillari. 

Then Lord Acton went on to throw cold water on 
his Oxford friends. There is a school of history 
which always considers origins and germs, and 
glories in history as one consistent epic. Before we 
were worried by hearing of the germs of our 
diseases we were tired of hearing of the germs of 
our race and our institutions. He takes a sound 
objection to the exaggerations of the germ-men. 
The development of a nation is not a mere matter of 
breeding, like that of a horse or a pigeon. “A 
speech of Antigone, a single sentence of Socrates, a 
few lines that were inscribed on an Indian rock 
before the Second Punic War, the footsteps of a 
silent yet prophetic people who dwelt by the Dead 
Sea and perished in the fall of Jerusalem, come 
nearer to our lives than the ancestral wisdom of 
barbarians who fed their swine on the Hercynian 
acorns.” We are not quite sure whether we can 
follow all the allusions: the sentence would make a 
capital question for a general information paper, and 
the reference to the Jews—if he means the Jews— 
as having perished would irritate the anti-Semites. 
But we like the truth which the new professor ex- 
presses, and especially the reference to the “ Her- 
cynian acorns.” Yet, after all, is not the argument 
rather against dividing history at all than against 
dividing it at the irruption of the barbarians? Both 
our Universities have chosen the same line of divi- 
sion—to the great disgust of learned men in both. 
History, of course, cannot be divided ; but, just as the 
professor is warned off politics at the one end, so he 
is warned off literae humaniores at the other. It is 
purely a rule of discipline. Lord Acton’s own line 
of division may also be accepted as a matter of 
convenience. The Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge is really a professor of medieval and 
modern history, but Lord Acton intends to leave the 
Middle Ages alone. He knows everything, but, if pos- 
sible, he knows modern history best. Modern history 
truly begins with the Renaissance, and, like the Re- 
naissance, begins at different dates in different coun- 
tries or in different spheres of life. It was character- 
istic of Lord Acton that he should take the “Old Nick” 
of our ancestors as the originator of modern politics, 
though Professor Villari may think the precise 

hrase he used about Machiavelli scarcely accurate. 
Machiavelli was rather less scientifically free from 
moral prepossessions than some of his contemporaries, 
as, for instance, Guicciardini. To the Italian of that 
time he was merely a thinker, sometimes strictly 
logical, sometimes verging on the sentimental in his 
patriotism. It was when his works were read north 
of the Alps that he became an emancipator from 
morality. Modern history begins, as we have said, 
at different times in different places. 

The third-school to which Lord Acton turned his 
attention was the school of whitewash. In dignified 
and eloquent words he besought his hearers to suffer 
no man and no cause to escape the undying penalty 
which history has the power to inflict on wrong. 
The political historians in France and England have 
led to an increase in naval expenditure, which leaves 
the balance of power precisely where it was, but 
both countries many millions poorer. The germ- 
men have intensified the insularity which was 
one of our besetting sins. But the whitewashers, 
beginning with Carlyle, have done an even worse 
service to the moral texture of the nation, have 
taught us to worship force—even Prussian force— 
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and have established for rulers exceptions to the 
ordinary ethical law which may have disastrous 
results when the Democracy understands that it is 
the ruler. Lord Acton did well to warn his hearers 
against this most distressing of historical diseases. 
“Tf we lower our standard in history, we cannot 
uphold it in Church and State.” If Lord Acton 
shows us how to be “rigidly impersonal,” without 
failing to be interesting, his tenure of the Cam- 
bridge professorship will be of almost national 
importance. It is so very easy for the worshipper of 
heroes, even clay heroes, to collect an audience, and 
so very difficult to get people to listen to the just 
man who weighs and finds nothing perfect. Perhaps 
this is partly the just man’s fault. The “ rigidly im- 
personal ”’ rarely supplies the enthusiasm necessary 
for creative work; the critic usually knocks down 
more than he builds up. It is not too late for Lord 
Acton to prove the exception to an unhappy rule. 








FINANCE, 


HE week opened with a hesitating and even 
somewhat apprehensive feeling upon the Stock 
Exchange. The chief cause of this was the exclusion 
of Germany from the new Chinese loan. There has 
now arisen, however, a much better feeling on the 
Stock Exchange here and on the Bourses upon the 
Continent. Russia has undertaken to lend China 
16 millions sterling, and with the good offices of 
the French Government it has arranged with a 
powerful syndicate of Paris bankers for the raising 
of the money chiefly in Paris. The loan is to be 
guaranteed by Russia and is to bear interest at 
4 percent. It is said that it will be brought out in 
St. Petersburg and Amsterdam as well as in Paris; 
but the main dependence, of course, is upon Paris. 
The actual text of the agreement has not been 
published ; but, contrary to the first intention, it is 
now believed that the loan, besides having a Russian 
guarantee, will be a charge upon the Chinese Customs 
revenue. Preparations have already begun in Paris 
for the loan, which is expected to be issued very 
soon, and in consequence strong efforts have been 
made to strengthen the Bourse, where a general rise 
in prices has taken place. Here in London, too, there 
is a much better feeling as the week draws towards 
a close. In the first place, the fortnightly settlement, 
which ended on Wednesday evening, passed over 
with but one small failure, and it disclosed the 
fact that the large speculative account open for the 
rise has now been so greatly reduced that the market 
is in a healthy state. The outturn of gold in South 
Africa, too, during May was the largest of any 
month yet, and everyone is now expecting a fresh 
speculation in the South African market. At all 
events, the accounts from South Africa are most 
encouraging. The progress made by the different 
mines is most satisfactory; and a general rise in 
prices, though not a very great one, has already 
taken place. There has also been within the 
past couple of days a recovery in the American 
market. There is nothing to justify a speculation in 
American securities. It is now said, indeed, that 
the crops promise much better than was believed 
a little while ago; but the currency outlook is 
as obscure as ever. The advocates of the free 
coinage of silver are making great efforts; and 
the whole influence of the West and South will 
apparently be employed at the next Presidential 
election to secure free silver. With the danger of a 
great change in the currency of the country before 
us, it is surely unwise to engage in a rash speculation. 
Consols, and all other high-class securities, are ex- 
travagantly dear; Home Railway stocks are well 
supported ; and upon the Continent, as already said, 
there has been a rise in Government securities 
generally, even Spanish having recovered. It is 
clear that the difficulties of Spain in Cuba are very 





great. The cost will be enormous for a country in 
such pecuniary difficulties as Spain, and there is talk 
of reinforcements having yet to be sent out to the 
extent, possibly, of 40,000 men. But to secure the 
success of the Chinese loan it is felt to be necessary 
to support all departments of the market in Paris, 
and for a few weeks, therefore, prices will probably 
be put up in spite of all the obstacles in the way. 
But the public will do well not to trust too much to 
a mere artificial market manceuvre. 

The news that the Chinese loan is to be brought 
out almost immediately has infused a better feeling 
in the silver market, for it is hoped that there will 
be large purchases of the metal. Nothing, however, 
is known as to that yet. If indeed the larger part 
of the 16 millions is paid over to Japan to induce her 
to withdraw her troops from Chinese territory, it is 
possible that there may be large purchases of silver, 
though even that is by no means certain. Japan 
yielded to the pressure of Russia, France, and 
Germany because she was exhausted by her efforts 
against China, and because she felt that her navy 
Was unequal to a war with a great European 
maritime power. Therefore it is probable that 
Japan will use the first money available in largely 
strengthening her navy; and if she does she will 
buy ships and munitions of war in Europe, and 
therefore but little of the indemnity will be re- 
mitted to the Far East. On the other hand, if 
the money is not paid to Japan, it will in all 
likelihood be laid out by China in the same way. 
The loan, therefore, is more likely to improve the 
European shipping trade than to affect the silver 
market. On Wednesday the India Council offered, 
as usual, 60 lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic 
transfers, and sold the whole amount, but at rather 
lower prices than the week before. Upon the whole, 
however, the Council is doing exceedingly well, and 
there are signs at last of an improvement in trade in 
India. Here at home trade is improving very slowly, 
but that is a favourable circumstance. <A very rapid 
recovery would probably not last long; it would 
indicate speculation rather than a real revival. But 
a slow and gradual recovery is almost certain to 
last. The trade demand for money, therefore, is as 
yet very small, and consequently the supplies of 
loanable capital in the London market are steadily 
increasing. Everything, therefore, points to a long 
continuance of cheap money ; that in turn will help 
the revival of trade, as, unfortunately, it is also 
likely to stimulate fresh speculation. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


S! "NDA Y.—The short holiday is at an end, and 
A already the M.P.’s are returning to town, in 
response to the urgent whips that have been issued 
from both camps. There is nothing new in the 
political situation. We await the result of the 
Inverness-shire election as the next event of interest. 
It has been my lot to see a good deal of the electors 
of that remote and picturesque constituency during 
the last few weeks, and I am bound to say that I 
have not met one of them, whether crofter or land- 
lord, who does not agree that Dr. MacGregor has 
done his best to hand the seat over to the Tories. 
A certain measure of sanity is still regarded as 
essential in a member of Parliament, and open con- 
tempt is professed for the man who has played so 
egregious a part in the House of Commons, The 
new crofter candidate, “ Balallan,” is not altogether 
popular, and if he wins the seat it will be a striking 
testimony to the strength of Radicalism in the far 
North. 

Of course men are still speculating as to the date 
of the Dissolution ; but once more the hand on the 
clock seems to be stayed, and people talk far more 
confidently than they did two or three weeks ago, 
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of a quiet recess and a Dissolution nearer to Christ- 
mas than tomidsummer. In the meantime, Sir Ellis 
Ashmead Bartlett's notable attempts to pose as one 
of the leaders of his party, and the haste with which 
his supposed colleagues repudiate him, furnish the 
most amusing feature of the political situation. 

Monday.—Ministers are back to-day with serious 
business to think about. Nobody knows what will 
happen in the East. The unspeakable Turk may 
after all climb down at the last moment and all may 
yet be well. But in any case the position of England 
is fixed, and Ministers have to deal with a situation 
that is very grave. Nor is Constantinople the only 
spot on the Eastern horizon to which the thoughts 
of our rulers are turned. Chitral furnishes another 
problem that has still to be solved. It is fortunate 
that we have a Minister for India who can look into 
the heart of things, and who is not likely to allow 
himself to be led astray by Anglo-Indian Jingoes. 
As for domestic politics the atmosphere to-day is 
singularly calm—almost stagnant in fact. It is 
known to the initiated that Ministers mean to take 
the whole time of the House without further delay, 
and that the axe of the Closure is being sharpened. 
But this is only what has been expected, and the 
Opposition are wholly apathetic. They do not want 
the Dissolution at present, and if it were to come 
suddenly it would be a more severe blow for them 
than for the supporters of the Government. 

Tuesday.—The Times of this morning proclaims 
a Dissolution for July. The other papers seem to 
stand by a winter election. It matters very little 
what the newspapers may say at present, for it is all 
obviously guess-work, and it is a purely speculative 
interest that is to be derived from a perusal of the 
articles on the subject. One thing happened last 
night, however, that is of importance. This was the 
emphatic declaration of Sir William Harcourt that 
the second reading of the Local Veto Bill will be 
taken this Session. This may not, of course, mean 
quite so much as appears upon the surface; for 
many conditions may be introduced when the 
second reading is moved. But it seems. highly 
probable now that there will be a test vote upon 
this thorny subject before the Dissolution takes 
place. In the meantime Liberals are clearly entitled 
to ask what has become of the question of the 
House of Lords? When is the promised resolution 
on the privileges of the Peers to be introduced ? 
That is a matter upon which Ministers are still more 
strongly and clearly pledged than they are upon the 
question of Local Veto. 

Wednesday.—Sir William Harcourt informed the 
House last night that the resolution on the Peers 
would be introduced this Session. We may yet there- 
fore see the political discussions which precede the 
general election brought round to the one topic on 
which it is possible to conduct them with advantage. 
The announcement that the Closure is not to be used 
to expedite the Welsh Disestablishment Bill is a great 
disappointment to many of the supporters of the 
Government. Time alone will show whether this 
resolve, which is that not of a single Minister, but of 
the Cabinet, is a wise one. For the present it tends 
to reduce still further the interest in the political 
situation, and to concentrate public attention upon 
the future rather than upon passing events. The 
state of affairs with regard to Turkey is extremely 
critical ; and it is possibly the knowledge of this fact 
that leads the knowing ones to regard the course of 
events in the House of Commons just now with 
comparative indifference. 

Thursday.—Last night was given up to social 
gatherings, in which many representative Liberals 
took part. The impression that one got from meet- 
ing leading members of the party was that the 
“critical state of affairs” about which the Oppo- 
sition newspapers wrote had certainly not affected 
their spirits. I am told, however, that the leader 
of the Opposition, who has hitherto been stoutly 
opposed to an early Dissolution, is being subjected 
to severe pressure in order to induce him to join the 














Tadpoles and Tapers of his party in an immediate 
attack upon the Government. The calculation is 
that, allowing for the unavoidable absence of 
some Liberals unpaired, the Ministerial majority 
may be brought below nine. This, in the opinion 
of the ardent spirits of the Opposition, will 
be no better than a defeat, and must weaken 
the Ministry almost to the point of death. 
They say that Sir William Harcourt justifies his 
refusal to use the Closure in order to suppress 
Obstruction by stating that he is not merely 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but leader of the House 
of Commons; and that in the latter capacity he will 
be no party to limiting the rights of debate. The 
sentiment is creditable—one might even say noble. 
The pity is that Sir William did not induce a former 
leader of the House, Mr. W. H. Smith to wit, to act 
upon it.—The Times is very wroth this morning at the 
notion of an autumn session, or of any understanding 
between the two front benches; and the Opposi- 
tion—judging by last night’s extra-Parliamentary 
utterances—excessively angry with the Government 
generally. Mr. Chamberlain’s party speech at the 
St. Paul's School dinner is another notable example 
of that gentleman's lack of what in other people 
would be called good manners. 

Friday.—Sir William Harcourt’s statement on 
the business of the Session can hardly be said to 
have given entire satisfaction to anybody, but least 
of all has it satisfied the militant spirits of the Oppo- 
sition. The best that can be said for the policy of 
the Government is that it leaves the final decision as 
to the Closure open. There is no doubt that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is quite right in seeking 
to defer any drastic measures as long as possible ; 
but that they will be needed before the Session is 
much older is the general opinion among the shrewder 
Parliamentary hands. It is rather unfortunate that 
it should be so generally believed that the re- 
fusal to take immediate steps to expedite the busi- 
ness of the House is due to the individual opinion 
of Sir William Harcourt rather than to that of the 
Ministry as a whole. This may not really be the 
case; but the gossips will have it that itis so. Of 
course, in these circumstances, it is the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer upon whom the burden of responsi- 
bility for the success or failure of the Session will 
chiefly fall. 





SIR JAMES BACON, 

TY\WENTY years ago it was generally believed by 

the very junior members of the Chancery Bar, 
now for the most part grizzled, disappointed, and 
highly agreeable old fellows, that the Vice-Chancellor 
Bacon—the dreaded edge of whose tongue was apt to 
make the Saturday morning’s breakfast of the fledg- 
ling barrister an uneasy meal, as he thought of his 
long “short cause ”—had been in Paris in 1814, with 
the Allied Sovereigns, not indeed as one of them- 
selves, but in the hardly less interesting capacity of 
a newspaper reporter. We have no reason for 
believing this tale to be true; but we repeat it as 
indicative of the deep interest always taken by the 
Bar in the life and adventures of the distinguished 
lawyer who passed away the other day in his ninety- 
eighth year. Though the last of the Vice-Chancellors, 
Sir James was older than his office, the first Vice- 
Chancellor of England, Sir Thomas Plumer, having 
been appointed in 1813, when Bacon was already 
fifteen years old; whilst the three Vice-Chancellors, 
of whom Bacon was the last, were first called into 
existence in 1851, when Sir James was past middle 
life. 

Sir James Bacon was not what is technically 
called either a great judge or a strong judge. Had 
he been raised to the Bench at fifty, he would cer- 
tainly have become:a strong judge, and might have 
become a great one; but at seventy-two, which was 
Bacon's age when he gave up advocacy for the 
judicial office, a man can hardly be expected to set 
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to work to make a great reputation all afresh. Sir 
James was remarkably quick-witted and clear- 
headed, and he not unnaturally relied on thesequalities 
to see him through his day’s work, and was at no 
pains at his time of life to acquire those other 
qualities of industry and patience, to which he was 
content to remain for the residue of his days a good 
deal of a stranger. 

Sir James Bacon was a master of style who never 
uttered a hazy sentence or led up to a doubtful con- 
clusion. If he saw a thing at all he saw it plainly 
and expressed it without equivocation. No suitor 
ever left Bacon’s court without knowing what His 
Honour had been at. Lucidity he loved, and, had 
the choice been presented him, he would, we are 
sure, have preferred to be clear and wrong than to 
be turbid and right. Vanity he had none. The 
Court of Appeal might reverse his decrees, but they 
could not upset his temper. There was no need to 
glide gently over the fact that three Judges had 
differed with him. He loved to emphasise the 
difference. “I thought I was right,” he would say, 
“‘but three Judges have told me I was wrong.” Nor 
had he any silly old-world attachments to superseded 
forms. He loyally administered anything the Legis- 
lature set before him. Shortly after the Judicature 
Act of 1873, one of his chief clerks came to Bacon in 
some distress, wanting to know what he should do in 
a case that seemed unprovided for by the new rules. 
Bacon’s advice was: “ Do exactly what the new rules 
tell you todo; when they are silent, do exactly what 
you used to do before.” 

So long as Bacon sat upon the Bench the English 
language had a friend and an avenger. The last of 
the Vice-Chancellors had a most expressive counten- 
ance, but the feeling it perhaps expressed best was 
disgust, and never did it express disgust better than 
when anyone pleading before him had been beguiled 
into a vulgarism. On one occasion one of his leaders 
had used the expression, “on the carpet.” Bacon 
looked unutterable things, and the counsel, trembling 
for his costs, hastily said, “I see your lordship does 
not like the expression; I will withdraw it.” “ But 
you can’t,” groaned the Vice-Chancellor. “‘ You can’t. 
You might perhaps roll it up.” To “finance” a 
company or to “ exploit” anything whatsoever, were 
dangerous undertakings in Bacon’s court. Next to 
solecisms and vulgarisms he hated beards, and took 
no pleasure in arguments proceeding from hirsute 
lips. “Go back to your chambers and take off that 
ugly mask. Return here and conduct your case 
decently,” was his fierce injunction to a bearded 
barrister. The kindliest of men, Sir James hardly 
recognised what a tongue he had, and undoubtedly 
he often gave an unnecessary amount of pain. Some 


_ Of his savage sayings still linger in men’s minds, but 


they may be allowed to die a natural death. 

His wit was genuine and must unaffected. Easily 
bored, he hated prolonged discussions, and at the 
termination of one case which had lasted seven days 
he began his judgment in these words—* This case 
has taken longer than it took God Almighty to 
make the whole world.” Toa young barrister, who 
gave it as his excuse for pausing for a moment in an 
argument to which Bacon was most ostentatiously 
not paying the least attention, that people were 
talking to one another all about him, Sir James 
burst out, “I'm not talking to anybody. I have got 
nobody to talk to—would to God I had.” 

Sir James Bacon had a lively literary taste and 
a great knowledge of books. His backward-going 
memory was sometimes startling. In the course of 
a case before him concerning the title of a 
novel, a junior triumphantly referred to the fact 
that the title in question had been used long, 
long ago by an _ entirely forgotten author. 
“Excuse me,” said Sir James, “I remember the ap- 
pearance of the work you refer to perfectly well. 
It had considerable popularity, though, no doubt, 
the subsequent publication of the Waverley novels 
rather interfered with its vogue.” Bacon had met 
Charles Lamb, but to a youngster who was once 











extolling “St. Charles” he observed: “I am an old 
man, and I have broken all the commandments 
except one—I have never committed idolatry. Take 
my advice—follow my example, and never commit 
idolatry.” 

Yet there was nothing cynical about Bacon. He 
Was no mean draughtsman, was an excellent carica- 
turist, delighted in music and the drama, and was 
beloved by all who lived within his personal in- 
fluence. The only thing he did not seem to enjoy 
was sitting still listening to legal arguments, which 
he had to do for sixteen years of his life. But, after 
all, sixteen out of ninety-eight is not very much. 








BARABBAS AGAIN, 


——_+e —— 


HE poor publisher is once more being trotted out 

and turned into a scapegoat for the benefit of 
the numberless authors who seek for someone upon 
whose shoulders to lay the burden of their own 
shortcomings. On this occasion it is Mr. Hall Caine 
who has originated the periodical discussion of the 
misdeeds of the unlucky merchants in books. Not 
that Mr. Hall Caine attacks them directly, or shows 
an unreasonable spirit in his remarks. On the con- 
trary, much of what he said in his speech to the 
booksellers whom he addressed a fortnight ago was 
accurate and to the point. But, unfortunately, all 
authors have not the moderation or experience of 
Mr. Hall Caine, and as a consequence the corre- 
spondence columns of our newspapers have once 
more been filled with the old fallacies and the 
old nonsense. The question which is now being 
asked by the sapient persons who suppose that 
they represent the sacred interests of literature 
is, why there should be any publishersat all. “ Why 
not abolish them?” is the demand that seems to be 
raised on behalf of the Society of Authors. Why 
not, indeed? The publisher, it is clear, is no longer 
merely a Barabbas, a robber. He has become some- 
thing still worse—a superfluity; and in this utilitarian 
age that means that he stands condemned, and must 
go. But before the dread decree is carried out it 
may be well if the ardent writers of second-rate 
fiction, from whose lips it has issued, were to 
consider a few facts of which at present they seem 
to be curiously ignorant. The first of these facts is 
that the publisher does not exist for the pirpdse 
of publishing merely six-shilling novels. Ap- 
parently the six-shilling novel is the only form 
of literature which the Society of Authors, 
through its secretary, Mr. G. Herbert Thring, 
recognises. It is, at all events, the only kind 
of book upon which it exercises its knowledge of 
arithmetic and of the commercial aspects of publish- 
ing. We fear that we cannot share the views of the 
eminent body over which Sir Walter Besant so 
recently presided. With the best wish in the world 
to fall in with the views of our self-elected English 
Academy we are unable to limit our view of current 
literature to the six-shilling novel. We may even 
go further, and say—though we say it with fear and 
trembling—that there is hardly any form of book 
now issued from the press which has less to do with 
literature proper than this one-volume fiction of 
which we are at present enjoying a surfeit. Still, we 
are quite willing to meet the Society of Authors on 
their own ground, and to show wherein they are 
labouring under the oddest of delusions in their 
attempts to prove that in the publication of “ six- 
shilling fiction” the publishers are mere vampires, 
sucking the blood of the luckless writers who fall 
into their bands. They produce certain figures 
which seem to show that the publisher gets more 
than his fair share of the profits upon a successful 
book. It is perfectly true that when a novel 
achieves a startling (or, as the “literary” man of 
the Authors’ Society would say, a “ phenomenal”) 
success, the publisher does gain a very substantial 
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profit—that is to say, he will gain such a profit if 
he has made a bargain with the author based upon 
the ordinary estimate of success. Thus once in a 
dozen years a publisher may really land a very con- 
siderable prize in the lottery of publishing. But it 
is only in these exceptional circumstances that he 
will gain any prize at all. In nine cases out of ten— 
nay, in nineteen out of twenty—he will either incur 
a loss or get nothing more than a bare living wage 
for the services he renders. What are those services ? 
Mr. Hall Caine, whilst doing full justice to one class 
of publishers, seems disposed to regard the “new” 
publishers as mere parasites who do nothing to 
justify their existence. We hold no brief for the 
new publishers; but we think Mr. Caine should have 
remembered that even these gentlemen render one 
distinct service to the author. They find the capital 
for the production of his book, and risk that capital 
upon the chance of the book turning out a success, 
The other publishers—the great publishing houses 
whose names are familiar to everybody—do a great 
deal more than this. They have their agents in 
every town in the United Kingdom and in every 
country in the world. They have travellers whose 
business it is to “push” the wares they vend among 
these agents. They have relations with the press 
which enable them to secure for the works they 
publish an amount of publicity that could be gained 
by no private individual. Above all, they are able 
to make terms with the great monopolists of the 
book-selling trade, and to secure fair play for authors 
who would otherwise have very little chance of find- 
ing their books in prominent places on the railway 
stalls. May we not add to these services rendered 
by the ordinary publisher the further benefit which 
publishers of established reputation confer upon 
authors by giving to unknown men the advantage 
of a familiar name upon the title-page ? 

This is what the publisher does for the author. 
What does he get in return? Mr. Hall Caine, sup- 
plemented by Mr. Thring, of the Authors’ Society, 
produces figures to show that the cost of a six- 
shilling novel — paper, print, and binding —is a 
shilling a copy. Twopence more may be spent in 
advertising. The author's royalty, at fifteen per 
cent., amounts to tenpence ; so that the whole cost 
to the publisher is two shillings. For this two- 
shilling book, however, he gets no less than three- 
and-sixpence. It follows that he receives one- 
and-sixpence profit on each volume he sells, or, 
say, £1,500 on twenty thousand copies, whilst the 
author who has written the work only gets on the 
same sale a return of £833 6s. 8d. This, we repeat, is 
the calculation of the Author's Society. Now, fora 
sale of twenty thousand copies, the figures are fairly 
accurate, provided the whole twenty thousand copies 
are printed and bound at onetime. But how often has 
the publisher a chance of giving an order tohis printer 
to turn out an edition of twenty thousand copies? 
Mr. Hall Caine’s publisher may perhaps be able to 
count with confidence upon sucha sale. But there are 
hardly six living English authors whose books would 
be likely to sell to this extent; and the cost of pro- 
duction we have quoted only refers to the cases of 
these six men. Now not one of these gentlemen is 
satisfied with a royalty of fifteen per cent. His 
smallest royalty would probably be twenty-five 
per cent., so that his share of the profits on each 
volume would be rather more than sixteen pence 
instead of tenpence, whilst the publisher's would be 
less than a shilling. But in the majority of cases 
the publisher is able to make no such bargain as 
this. He has to deal with authors whose books, 
however excellent they may be, certainly do not in 
the first instance command a sale of twenty thou- 
sand or even two thousand copies. That being so, 
his first order to the printer and binder will 
probably be not for twenty thousand, but for 
fifteen hundred copies. These will cost him, in- 
eluding a very moderate expenditure for adver- 
tising, two shillings and ninepence-farthing each. 


another tenpence; total: three shillings and 
sevenpence-farthing. And the publisher will only 
get an average sum of three-and-sixpence for each 
volume! In this case, the sale of an edition of 1,500 
copies will leave the publisher with a loss of rather 
more than £5 as the result of the venture. He will 
naturally look for further sales to bring him his 
profit. Let us suppose that he has the unusual 
good fortune to sell 5,000 copies of the book, 
and that, being of a daring turn of mind, he has 
ordered the whole edition at once, so as to get it at 
the lowest possible price. How will he stand then? 
Here is the calculation. Paper, printing, binding, 
and advertising will cost one shilling and eightpence- 
halfpenny ; royalty to author, tenpence ; total, two 
shillings and sixpence-halfpenny. The profit to the 
publisher in that case will amount to elevenpence- 
halfpenny per copy. Out of this he will have 
to stand all risk of bad debts, and all costs of 
publishing, travelling, distribution, and so forth. 
This, we venture to say, represents the high-water 
mark of the publisher’s profits. In the great 
majority of cases he will certainly not sell five 
thousand copies of a six-shilling novel. If he prints 
that number he will probably be left with two 
thousand or more on his hands. If he prints less he 
will have to pay a higher price for production. As 
for sales of more than five thousand copies, they are 
so rare as hardly to be worth mentioning. The 
publisher is a happy man who meets with an author 
who can command such a sale, and he is certainly 
not likely to be so foolish as to lose him as a client if 
he can keep him by any reasonable concession of 
terms. 

We have given the real figures with reference to 
these six-shilling novels, and they will perhaps 
convince even Mr. Thring that the publication of 
these books is not quite like working a gold mine for 
the publisher—unless it be one of those gold mines 
in which the pockets of ore are few and far 
between. Asa matter of fact, publishing of novels 
is a very risky business; not one novel in three 
pays its expenses; not one in ten furnishes the 
publisher with more than a bare percentage on his 
capital. But novels are not, after all, the only books 
that are published. There are books which are not 
only better literature than most novels, but which 
are emphatically publishers’ books rather than 
authors’ books. Take the “ National Dictionary of 
Biography” as an example. Why does not the 
Society of Authors give the world the facts about 
that colossal national enterprise? It might then 
be found that a member of the despised race of 
publishers had, within the last ten years, done more 
and sacrificed more for English literature than all 
the men who form the Society of Authors at the 
present moment put together. Strange as it may 
seem to writers like Sir Walter Besant, there are 
actually publishers who are proud of their connection 
with literature, and who risk their money cheer- 
fully, not to gratify their own vanity by “ seeing 
their own names in print,” but to carry out schemes 
that they recognise as being of national interest and 
importance. And they do this although they are 
well aware that there is “no money” in the trans- 
action. We have named one instance of this kind. 
We could name others if Sir Walter Besant or his 
friends desired us to do so. It is, upon the whole, a 
good thing for English letters that its interests and 
its dignity are not left wholly in the hands of the 
gentlemen who strut and pose and dine each other 
under the name of the Society of Authors. 








A LOST LAND. 





HERE has been much talk lately of Bohemia— 
that lost land which has disappeared within 
the last few generations, even as the land of Lyonesse 
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invading sea. Mr. Irving's utterances on the sub- 
ject had hardly ceased to be discussed when it 
was announced that Murger—the Columbus of 
Bohemia—is to have a monument in Paris. It is 
said, too, that the students of the Quartier Latin 
mean to be very much in evidence when the statue 
is unveiled, because Murger chose to place his 
delectable tales in that region, and they live there 
now. They have been laughed at hugely, for it 
appears that there, as here, the Bohemian has 
ceased to exist in the judgment of those good 
folk who get their knowledge of the unknown 
country from the works of Murger and—in England 
—of Thackeray. We-—if one may confess himself an 
interested person-—have changed our clothes and our 
manner of wearing them. Therefore, it is said, we 
have likewise changed our minds and mental atti- 
tude. But this opinion is absolutely erroneous. 
There always have been people who were Bohemians 
in their own particular age. It is safe to say that 
there always will be. At present the men of this 
class must certainly plead guilty to the charge of 
possessing dress-suits and frock-coats; but the con- 
fession merely amounts to an admission of the 
rather obvious fact that they are people of to-day, 
and have no care for the traditions which have been 
handed down from a long-dead past. The land, 
in short, exists, and the conditions of entrance are in 
all essentials what they used to be. It is only the 
customs of the people when they have gained admit- 
tance that have undergone a change. 

To merit the epithet “ respectable,” of course, is 
to be on a level something lower than that of the 
unhappy folk whose friends describe them as 
“clever”; and there was therefore some merit in 
the revolt of the old Bohemians against respecta- 
bility. But they misunderstood the word and its 
meaning. To wear dilapidated velveteen coats and 
go unshaven is merely to be a person of undesirable 
habits; to wear dirty linen is to give a singularly un- 
pleasant impression of habitual uncleanliness. That is 
all that can be said upon the point, for no one would 
nowadays suggest that a lovable man is better 
company thus attired than when it can be said 
of him that his attire is not a standing advertise- 
ment of the fact that he is a vagabond. There is, 
indeed, something to be said for the old habit of 
dining off a steak and a pot of stout. Nowadays 
the man who plays the part which these men played 
in another generation can, if it please him, dine in 
public almost daily, and dine atrociously, to sit after- 
wards and hear long speeches by literary or artistic 
celebrities about themselves, their works, and their 
views on things in general. But the true Bohemian 
still recognises the value of simplicity ; and, though 
he knows it is sometimes worth while to attend such 
ceremonies, he is aware also that the only occupa- 
tion worthy of a wise man is that of doing the thing 
he likes to do. There are still late gatherings in 
chambers, where the dawn finds the old subjects 
being discussed with the same energy as if they had 
not been discussed nightly since first man troubled 
himself with the arts. But the latter-day Bohemian 
is a person of some foresight. He lives in order 
to do what he likes; he knows that to do this 
effectually he must sometimes submit of his own 
free will to the unpleasant. He may—as a matter 
of fact, he does—suppose himself a man of genius; 
but he has no desire to prove the fact by dying at 
fatal thirty-something. Also, he recognises the 
ordinary obligations of life. He is content to grant, 
for instance, that editors are human after a fashion 
of their own; and he positively is able to leave a 
gathering of friends to turn out the article or draw- 
ne he has pledged himself to deliver at a certain 
our, 

But he still spends and lends his money when it 
comes to him, and, when it has gone from him, 
subsists on loans which are willingly granted. To- 
day, perhaps, he lunches off a sandwich and a glass 
of beer, and dines for next to nothing at the little 
French place near Leicester Square. But if it be 





so to-day you may be very sure that to-morrow, or 
thereabouts, he will be supping in evening-dress, 
for the mere sake of the change, at a place where 
you pay almost as heavily for the privilege of 
occupying a little table as for a stall at the 
theatre. Unlike the old Bohemian, however, he 
knows many women, and for their sake remem- 
bers some of the things that must needs be soon 
forgotten in a life where the only women are 
those of the chorus and the bar. But his crowning 
merit is this: that he knows when to quit his untidy 
chambers, relinquish his freedom, and settle down. 
It is well enough to be a vagabond, a raté, and 
acquainted with the hues of dawn, when one is 
young. The part can be played without great 
damage to health, and it is played with enjoyment 
because it has not become a habit. But the Bohe- 
mian grown old is not only a person to be pitied, he 
is plainly superfluous, and a loiterer on the stage. 
His whole being cries out, if he would but recognise 
it, for the comforts of home and the regular life 
appropriate to middle-age. If he persist—and the 
old-style Bohemian had a way of persisting—he 
is like a ghost doomed to repent eternally and 
without enjoyment the actions he performed in life. 
But nowadays the Bohemian does not become a 
slave. Sooner or later he recognises that the most 
paying form of selfishness is to live for a partner. 
He marries, and there is another red-bricked villa 
occupied at Brixton, Dulwich, or West Kensington. 
Once in a year, perhaps, he remembers his lost 
youth; and then he proves that even marriage 
and success cannot alter the fact that he who was 
born a Bohemian remains a Bohemian to the end. 








A COMEDY OF SIGN-POSTS. 





ERDINAND was a little bored. There had been 
some excitement in watching the petrifaction 
of the villagers at the apparition of Miranda’s 
knickerbockers on a bicycle. Small boys gaped, and 
old women stood rooted to the spot; but as Ferdi- 
nand was on foot, the amusement of seeing the 
population turn to stone, as Miranda passed out of 
sight, was rather fleeting. Moreover, the morning 
was hot, and to toil after a bicycle on a dusty road, 
where the shade is infrequent, is scarcely an ex- 
hilarating exercise. 

Turning a corner, Ferdinand found the bicycle 
reposing in a ditch, and Miranda seated on the 
ground, ruefully rubbing a shapely shin. 

“Ah, another spill!” he observed, tranquilly 
wiping his brow. 

“ Nice and sympathetic you are!” she replied. 

“T thought that was your usual way of getting 
off!” 

“Well, pull the bicycle out of the ditch,” said 
Miranda, cheerfully. “I must have some more 
practice in mounting. You don’t know how difficult 
it is, and you make me quite nervous.” 

“ Why, I am lost in admiration!” 

“Pooh! And this is such a silly, flat road. 
There’s no nice lumpy place at the side to stand 
on when you want to mount your bicycle.” 

“Pity I didn’t bring a cane-bottomed chair! I 
might cheer my solitude by singing ‘Chairs to 
mend,’ while you are careering away for miles.” 

“ Ferdinand,” said she, looking at him thought- 
fully, “ I believe you are bored.” 

“Not bored, my child, only a lonely pilgrim, 
‘No rest but the grave for the pilgrim of i 
“Nonsense! You are tired of seeing me tumble 
about with this wretched bicycle. I'll tell you what 
we'll do. Let us get a chaise, or a dog-cart, or some- 
thing, and I'll drive you round the country.” 

“Hum! I don’t remember that driving is 
amongst your varied accomplishments. Won't it 
be rather like mounting your _ 











“Don’t be tiresome. You know I can drive a 
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pony quite well.” Here Miranda went off into 
anecdotes of her prowess with ponies ; how she had 
made the most refractory quail at the sound of her 
voice ; how she had trained onelalmost to perfection, 
when a wretched jobmaster who let the animal out 
for hire refused to allow her to complete his 
education. 

“T remember,” laughed Ferdinand. “ What was 
the owner's classic comment? Oh, he said you'd 
brought the pony home all in a sweat. And you did 
get him up those hills! Poor brute! I appealed to 
you with tears in my eyes.” 

“ Ferdinand, you're a humbug! And you know as 
well as I do that it’s no use driving a pony unless 
you are firm. Once let him think you are weak, and 
he won't do anything.” 

“Very true,” said Ferdinand gravely; “and now 
let us look for an untamed Surrey pony, and subdue 
his savage spirit.” 

This quest took some little time. The first board 
which announced a pony and chaise to let proved a 
chimera. An elderly man, with a pipe in his mouth, 
said, in response to inquiries, “ Well, there be a pony, 
sure, but he’s too old for work. We don't let him 
out. <A chaise, do you say? Oh, yes, there’s a 
chaise, but it’s all gone to pieces.” 

“Then what do you put up that sign for?” 
demanded Miranda with some impatience. 

The elderly man surveyed the sign critically. 

“Oh, yes,” he remarked, with a grin. “That's 
a sign, sure. Well, you see, miss, it’s been up there 
so long that we just let it be.” 

At last a pony was found—a beautiful dapple- 
grey, attached to a cart which, as Ferdinand ob- 
served, was a regular gamin of a cart, with all the 
impudent rattle of a butcher’s shandry. What a drive 
it was! The pony began business in the first half- 
mile by stopping short and attempting to graze by 
the wayside. “He'll know me better presently,” 
said Miranda with great determination, and she 
plied the whip vigorously till Ferdinand suggested 
that the shafts must fairly ache. 

“The shafts! What do you mean?” said the driver. 

“Well, it seems to me you are whipping them 
more severely than the pony,” replied the passenger. 

“Ferdinand, you are not a comfortable com- 
panion in a Brattlestone cart.” 

“Tam not. The back-rail has made a cavity in 
the small of my back. But why a Brattlestone cart?” 

“Tiow ignorant you are! Don't you know it is 
made on the model of a Brattlestone ?” 

“What is a Brattlestone? Something to do with 
joints of meat, I suppose, and bad springs.” 

Here the pony paused for the eighth time at 
a public house. and seemed much aggrieved when 
he was whipped up. 

“Ferdinand, this is disgraceful,” said Miranda. 
“The man who drives this pony, as a rule, must 
be a confirmed drunkard. I wonder he isn't ashamed 
to give us such a revelation of his habits.” 

Just then they arrived at a brewery, where the 
pony evidently made up his mind for a resolute 
stand. No whipping would persuade him to pass 
the gate. He sidled across the road, backed the 
cart against the wall, and resorted to all the subter- 
fuges of the equine mind, much to the gratification 
of the cottagers, who stood in their doorways and 
enjoyed the struggle. 

“ A brewery, too,” murmured Ferdinand. “The 
fountain-head of his chivalry! He knows that if he 
doesn’t conquer here all is lost. Hadn't I better get 
out and take his head ?” 

“Nothing of the kind. Do you suppose I am 
going to disgrace myself by giving in now?” 

“Very well, dear. Go it! The eyes of Surrey 
are upon you. Shall I hold the reins while you take 
the whip in both hands?” 

Miranda disdained to reply, and at that moment 
the pony grudgingly accepted defeat, and ambled on 
amidst encouraging cries from juvenile spectators. 

“There!” exclaimed Miranda, flushed with 
triumph. “Who is master, pray? No, we won't 








go back the way we came. You haven’t seen 
anything of the country, yet. Ferdinand, did you 
ever know such a perfectly lovely lane, with all 
those overhanging trees? Oh, bother !—what a 
fidget you are! Of course this will take us all 
right. All we have to do is to make a bend to 
the left through Puttenham.” 

It is a peculiarity of lovely lanes hereabouts that 
they all lead by circuitous devices to Puttenham ; so 
that Puttenham, in the mind of the countryside, 
occupies a position which may be generally de- 
scribed as all points of the compass. The signposts 
appeared to point towards Puttenham in every 
direction. Small boys, when interrogated, swept the 
landscape with their arms, thus indicating that 
Puttenham was, so to speak, everywhere. It did 
not matter. The glamour of a June afternoon was 
upon everything, and the omnipresence yet remote- 
ness of Puttenham was part of the fascinating 
mystery of Nature. Only the pony was aloof from 
the general charm, and tacked disconsolately from 
one side of the road to the other, as if tossed upon a 
sea of doubt, unillumined by the beacon-light of a 
brewery. 

Suddenly they came upon a delicious little hamlet, 
hidden away in foliage. 

“Puttenham,” said Miranda. But no; it was 
Compton, smothered with roses, great masses of 
them, red and white, spread over the cottages, till 
little else could be seen, and filling the air with en- 
chanting perfume. 

“If it is possible to lie on a bed of roses,” said 
Ferdinand, “Compton is the site for a mattress. 
But destiny beckons us on. Excelsior and Putten- 
ham! Miranda, if I did not know that your father, 
Prospero, parted on good terms with Ariel, I should 
say that the tricksy spirit was leading us a pretty 
dance in search of this Puttenham. See, there’s 
another signpost pointing the same way. There's 
magic in it. I shall dream to-night that Iam pur- 
sued by wild signposts. And I shouldn’t be at all 
surprised to learn that Caliban had been transformed 
into this pony.” 

“Ferdinand,” said Miranda, with a very serious 
air, “you cannot really suppose that papa would 
permit such a thing!" 

“TI make no insinuations against your father, 
who behaved very well on that island. But here 
we are, lost in Surrey, and I begin to think that 
Pattenbam is the abode of Mrs. Harris. But if you 
feel hurt by what I said about the pony, suppose we 
let him choose the road himself?” 

Another lovely lane, and another signpost, which 
for a wonder did not point to Puttenham. And the 
pony, left unchecked, coolly took this turning, and 
trotted home so fast that the wind nearly blew 
Miranda's hat away. 

“Caliban isn’t a bad sort of beast,” said Ferdi- 
nand, when they alighted. 

“But you must own that my driving was a great 
discipline to him,” said Miranda. 

“Yes; and that of all carts a Brattlestone is 
the most elegant and commodious.” 








THE DRAMA. 


ceeded 
ELEANORA DUSE AND SARAH BERNHARDT. 


T seems natural to expect that the simultaneous 
appearance of the two great actresses of the day 

in very similar parts—sometimes in the very same 
part—will start a continuous process of comparison 
in the mind of the spectator. I am conscious, how- 
ever, of no such process, save only in the case of 
Magda, played by Mme. Bernhardt on Monday at 
Daly's, and on Wednesday by Signora Duse at Drury 
Lane, in which comparison is deliberately challenged 
and cannot be avoided. Even in that exceptional 
case I do not want to compare the two actresses ; I 
can be happy with either without thinking of t’other 
dear charmer. But it would be insincere to pretend 
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that I am happy with either to an equal extent. 
To borrow the phrase of La Bruyére, “s'il faut 
opter, je veux étre”—Duséen. I admit the peculiar 
fascination of Mme. Bernhardt; the charm of a 
voice still (on lucky days) music to hear, the 
strange exotic personality as of some princess out 
of a fairy-tale. She is the dream-woman; all our 
fantastic imaginings made—read this at present 
quite literally, though some years ago it would have 
been a rhetorical flourish—flesh. But Signora Duse 
gives one far more vivid sensations, because she 
brings one face to face with life itself; she is abso- 
lutely absorbed in her part: not acts it, but lives it. 
Maybe she does not always live it as it first lived in 
its author's imagination ; but whenever she is on the 
stage, here, at any rate, is a personage, whether the 
author's or not, which is alive. How foolish Diderot’s 
paradox looks—the paradox that complete absorp- 
tion in a part means an imperfect representation of 
it—in the presence of Signora Duse! For the time 
being she is the character, saturates herself with it, 
and then gives it out again as a phase of herself. 
The force of acting must be measured by the 
intensity of the emotion it produces in the spec- 
tator; and no one else on the stage ever moves 
me half so profoundly as Signora Duse. 

The resultant effect of this style of acting in such 
a play as La Femme de Claude is extremely curious. 
Roughly speaking, it drains all the Dumasian element 
out of Dumas. Here is a thesis-play, highly artificial 
like all M. Dumas’ work, full of strained Dumasian 
theories of life and morals, queer Dumasian dialectic, 
and solemnly priggish Dumasian homiletics. Are 
some women incorrigibly vicious, “ beasts” of the 
Apocalypse, pests of society and the family, im- 
possible to be palliated but only to be recklessly 
exterminated? How far are we to accept the 
doctrine of tue-la? Is Césarine shot because she is 
a wicked wife, or because she is a bad patriot, try- 
ing to sell the secret of a machine-gun to the enemy ? 
These are some of the questions which the play is 
supposed to suggest. But, with Signora Duse 
as Césarine, these questions do not bother me 
in the least; they never even occur to me. Here 
are a number of gentlemen holding interminable 
colloquies about ideas of M. Dumas which might 
interest me on another occasion, but not now. 
Claude with his machine-gun, his misogyny and 
his ferocious tue-la, the venerable Daniel and the 
saintly Rebecca, with the mission of restoring their 
race to the possession of Jerusalem, the wily German 
spy, Cantagnac, all leave me unmoved. Some neigh- 
bours of mine at Drury Lane, evidently innocent of 
Italian, did not even know that Cantagnac was a 
spy. “Is he a family lawyer?” asked one lady. 
“No; the doctor, I think,” answered her companion. 
And they settled themselves down to the enjoyment 
of a piece of which they did not even understand 
the plot with perfect contentment. I was quite of 
their mood. The plot was as nothing, even the 
Dumasian atmosphere was as nothing; two or three 
moments of life from Signora Duse were everything. 
The great moment, of course, was the scene in which 
Césarine, half-hypocritical, half in earnest, tries to 
win back her husband, making both the sentimental 
and the sensual appeal, and then, baffled, turns upon 
him with an outburst of loathing and defiance. I 
find it impossible to describe the way in which 
Signora Duse played this scene — the shameless, 
naked, ugly force of the thing. It was woman 
reduced to her ultimate instincts, a she-animal. 
The actress has little guttural cries, the cries 
that do escape from human beings in crises 
too passionate for articulate language, but which 
are seldom heard on the stage. It requires 
some devotion to art for a lady to forget that, 
after all, she is a lady, under the eyes of some 
hundreds of people in a well-lighted room ; Signora 
Duse threw away all self-consciousness, all the normal 
sentiments and reticences of her sex and became a 
wild beast. There was the same abandonment to 
the exigencies of the part in her scene with Antonio. 











Here she had to go through the business of rapid, 
brutal seduction, to present a woman without a 
moral sense intoxicating the senses of an innocent 
youngster who has fallen under her spell. Such a 
business is not agreeable in the mere idea; faithfully 
presented on the stage it is nauseous. But it had to 
be done, and the actress did it, thrusting her face 
against the boy’s with an impudent leer, placing her 
hand in his and at the same moment hiding him 
from the company with the expert viciousness of a 
Messalina. In a word, Signora Duse seized upon the 
vital essence of Césarine’s character, black, shame- 
less corruption—and flung it, so to speak, in our 
faces. 

To see her, after this, in La Locandiera, was to 
see precisely the same power of going straight to the 
heart of the matter, with a result as beautiful as the 
other was hideous. Some people, I see, speak of this 
comedy of Goldoni’s as slight and superficial, a trifle 
of mere antiquarian interest. One wonders whether 
they have ever lived in the world, have ever loved, 
have ever had their hearts tormented by a “ various 
and mutable” woman. To be sure, Mirandolina is 
only a coquette, who knows how all men can be 
fooled by bright eyes and a rose in the hair, and 
pretty little submissions and timidities; and the 
Cavaliere di Ripafratta is only a fatuous, vain egoist, 
thinking he is superior to all women’s wiles, and 
falling a helpless victim to the first one who gives 
herself the trouble of fooling him. These are eternal 
commonplaces, but difficile est proprie communia 
dicere, and, for me, Goldoni masters the difficulty in 
this play so as to make the old commonplace of the 
“duel of sex” delightfully fresh and stimulating. 
Of Signora Duse’s Mirandolina I will only say that it 
gives me now, as always, the most exquisite pleasure 
I have ever got out of the theatre. It deludes one— 
for the moment—into the belief that one really 
understands the Mirandolinas of this world, and has 
fathomed the secret of their fascination. A delusion 
it is, of course; we no more understand it than did 
the Cavaliere. But an actress who can so illuminate, 
or seem to illuminate, life for us—ah, yes, I am an 
impenitent Dusean. The Cavaliere of Signor Dante 
Capelli was a rickety, anemic thing; but Signor 
Ettore Mazzanti, as the miserly, bragging, greedy, 
sycophantic, genially human Marchese di Forlipopoli 
—a thorough Goldoni character this—contributed 
greatly to my enjcyment of the play. Goldoni cer- 
tainly deserves to be better known in England; he 
has Moliére’s fun without Moliére’s ferocity, and I 
wish Signora Duse would brighten her repertory 
with more of his work. 

I turn to a very different kind of play—the 
Heimath of Hermann Sudermann, produced two 
years ago in Berlin, and played this week by both 
Mme. Bernhardt and Signora Duse, under the title 
of Magda. The piece, in its contrast of different 
ideals of life, and its implied plea for the ideal of 
liberty against the ideal of authority, has a certain 
air of Ibsenism, and what current jargon calls “ the 
new drama.” But it seems to me only pseudo- 
Ibsenism, notions that are essentially commonplace, 
and, indeed, somewhat vulgar, masquerading as live 
ideas. It is commonplace, I think, to embody the 
notion of domestic duty, the family hierarchy, the 
cult of the conventional morality in an elderly 
colonel, a half-pay martinet, who makes the pathetic 
appeal to us through his tottering knees, his palsied 
hand, his long silver locks. It is commonplace to 
contrast with the bourgeois surroundings of this 
old gentleman’s household the Bohemianism of an 
operatic singer, who talks about “ notre monde ”—the 
world of “art”—as though it were another (and 
vastly superior) planet. And it is vulgar to 
show us not really the artist side of this woman, 
but the commercially successful side—the lace 
and the diamonds, and the thirteen trunks of hats 
and gowns, and the cheque-book—the typical prima 
donna as “interviewed” for the illustrated papers 
(with photograph). Iam bound to add that Mme. 
Bernhardt deepens the vulgarity by a garishness of 
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dress and manners and a general air of belief that 
the interviewer's prima donna is a real woman. The 
contrast between colonel and prima donna—they 
are (Teutonic-Roman) father and (prodigal) daughter 
—is half the play. The other half is the by no 
means new story of the seduced woman who (because 
motherhood is everything, and fatherhood only an 
item, and prima donnas cannot condescend to marry 
respectable burgesses, etc.) scornfully rejects a be- 
lated offer of marriage from her seducer. The 
dramatic formula for this kind of story is invariable; 
the woman has to be “life-size,” and noble, and 
“the mother at bay”; the man has to be a half- 
length, or at best a “ Kitcat,” pitiful, and “a mere 
accident.” It is a formula—and nothing more. 

But to be at once the typical “queen of song” in 
magnificent dresses and the typical mother in tears 
and dishevelled hair is a combination which no 
actress can resist, and so we have both Mme. Bern- 
hardt and Signora Duse playing Magda in one week. 
Which is the real Magda? If we abide literally by 
the text, and take Sudermann’s conception of the 
character to have been that of a typical cabotine, 
the woman of vagabond nature for whom the normal 
life allotted to the (German) woman is an impossible 
servitude, and who must “ warm both hands at the 
fire of life” while admiring crowds look on and 
throw bouquets—at the same time a woman who 
under her cabotinage hides the maternal instinct in 
its fiercest, most animal form—why, then, I sup- 
pose, Mme. Bernhardt is the true Magda. No 
one plays the typical cabotine like Mme. Bern- 
hardt, because—well, it will be more discreet 
to let you guess the reason. But Signora Duse 
presents a truer woman—if I may so put it—than 
the true Magda. There is not a ha'p’orth of cabot- 
inage in her (note how she slurs over the reference 
to “our world,” and every passage that marks her 
off as the interviewer's prima donna—the very 
passage in which Mme. Bernhardt revels and exults) ; 
she is a woman whose essential quality—though, by 
accident, she is a great singer—is not her artistic 
nature at all, but an enormous will-power, a character 
which is like a “ great natural force let loose.” She 
towers above the rest, not by virtue of her “artistry,” 
as the slang phrase goes, but by her sheer vitality 
asa woman. I have only one word for her acting in 
the great scene in which she asserts her exclusive 
property in her “bambino.” It was magnificent. 
To speak of it as acting at all is hardly accurate; it 
is a great hot gush of life. Call me fanatic, Duso- 
maniac, if you will; but for me this woman stands 
apart, a matchless creature. “Jo sono io” she is 
perpetually crying in Sudermann’s play; and that 
is the exact truth about her. 

A. B. W. 








THE OPERA, 





AST Saturday evening was produced at the 

Royal Italian Opera, in the English language, Mr. 
Cowen’'s new opera of Harold, for which the libretto 
has been written by Sir Edward Malet. It was 
sung in the original language’ by vocalists for the 
most part English. Mme. Albani, who imper- 
sonated the heroine, is a British subject, both in 
virtue of her marriage to Mr. Ernest Gye, and from 
the fact of her having been born in Canada. By 
race, however, she is three parts a French- 
Canadian, and only one part English. Mr. Brozel, 
the representative of Harold, is a Russian by 
birth; but he has studied at our Royal Academy 
of Music, and is English by his musical educa- 
tion. Miss Meisslinger is German. All the other 
singers, however, who took part in the per- 
formance, with Mr. David Bispham and Mr. 
Richard Green among them, are English. There is 
no theatre in Europe, it may be added, at which the 
nationality of the vocalists counts for anything, 
provided only that they can sing the language of the 














country in which they are appearing. Maurel and 
Mme. Calvé, both of them French, have often sung 
at Italian theatres. Adelina Patti, Miss Eames, Miss 
Sanderson, the two de Reszkes, and many more 
strangers to France, have often sung in French works 
at Paris. 

Meanwhile, from patriotic motives, and for the 
sake of English opera, Sir Augustus Harris has 
altered the title by which the Covent Garden Opera 
House had been known for half a century from 
“Royal Italian Opera” to “ Royal Opera;” and he 
might now change it once more, calling it this time 
“ Royal Cosmopolitan Opera.” During the last few 
years lyrical works have been sung at Covent Garden 
in French as well as in Italian, in German as well as 
in French. Often Italian and French have been 
heard together in the same performance; and when 
English operas have been brought out, which, until 
the beginning of the present season, had happened 
on five different occasions, the original libretto has 
been translated either into Italian or (in one instance 
only) into French. 

Professor Villiers Stanford’s Veiled Prophet, Mr. 
Cowen’'s Signa, Mr. Isidore de Lara’s two operas, 
The Light of Asia and Kenilworth, were sung in 
Italian; Mr. Goring Thomas's Hsmeralda in French. 
The Harold of Sir Edward Malet and Mr. F. H. 
Cowen has now been produced in English; and 
general thanks are being offered to Sir Augustus 
Harris for introducing so daring an innovation. 
These thanks are deserved. But if the English 
language has previously been banished from the 
stage of an opera-house still in the main Italian, the 
reason is not that the English language is considered 
unfit for musical expression, but that the vocal- 
ists of the establishment do not, for the most 
part, understand English, and, therefore, cannot 
sing it. Sir Edward Malet may derive some 
gratification from having his well-written libretto 
sung in English so enunciated as to be some- 
times — but not often—clearly intelligible. Mr. 
Cowen, however, would surely have preferred a good 
Italian or Italianised tenor to the feeble vocalist 
who now sings the part of Harold in English ? 
Would Mr. de Lara have given up, in the cast of 
Kenilworth, Alvarez, Lassalle, and Mme. Calvé, in 
order to enjoy the patriotic delight of hearing his 
work sung in English? Could anything have 
induced Goring Thomas to allow Esmeralda to be 
played at Covent Garden in English, when by doing 
so he would have had to deprive himself of the 
services of the de Reszkes, Lassalle, and Mme. 
Melba? 

However, Harold is sung in English, and, with 
the exception of one of the solo parts, sung extremely 
well. Mr. David Bispham is vigorous and impressive 
in the part of William, Duke of Normandy, and 
Mme. Albani is charming as Edith, beloved by 
Harold. Miss Meisslinger, too, sings effectively the 
part of Adela, the daughter of Duke William of 
Normandy. Between these four personages the 
whole action of the piece takes place, for William 
Malet (whose music is well sung by Mr. Richard 
Green) need scarcely be counted. Nevertheless, as 
a master of Sir Edward Malet, he is entitled to a 
certain measure of respect, and this is secured to him 
by his own thoroughly artistic performance. 

Sir Edward Malet’s libretto was written and 
printed for private circulation about a year ago. 
Then it was submitted to Sir Augustus Harris, who 
accepted it and made arrangements with Mr. F. H. 
Cowen to compose the music. The first act is intro- 
ductory ; but it contains one of the most charm- 
ing pieces in the opera: an air with singing 
and dancing accompaniment for Edith and 
her attendant maidens. In contrast with this, in 
the same act, is a warlike, vigorous song for the 
Duke of Normandy, which Mr. Bispham sang with 
fire, as Mme. Albani had sung the solo part of the 
previous “number” with distinction and grace. 
The second act takes place at Bayeux, where William 
of Normandy encourages his daughter Adela (Miss 
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Meisslinger) to flirt with Harold, who, when once 
subjected to Adela’s influence, is to be made to 
renounce the crown of England in favour of 
William. She directs against him a charming air, 
supported by a graceful and ingenious guitar 
accompaniment, and Harold is half induced, half 
forced, to take a solemn vow, which, by a cunning 
artifice, he is made to swear on the body of a 
saint. The sudden exhibition of the sacred corpse 
in the Cathedral of Bayeux is a coup de théatre 
of a by no means agreeable kind. But the scene 
is illustrated by music of a solemn and impress- 
ive order, which compensates in some measure 
for the miraculous but ghostly spectacle of a 
dead bishop of the eleventh century illuminated 
from head to foot by the modern electric light. As 
the curtain is about to fall on this scene the an- 
nouncement is made that Edward the Confessor is 
dead. In the third act Edith, rendered mortally 
jealous by the reports that have reached her of 
Harold’s goings-on with Adela, has resolved to take 
the veil. Unavailing explanations and protestations 
are made in a passionate duet, which shows Mme. 
Albani at her best, and the tenor, Mr. Brozel, at his 
worst. Edith adjures Harold not to abandon his 
lawful claim to the crown. The funeral of Edward 
the Confessor passes across the stage (to the accom- 
paniment of a magnificent death march—one of Mr. 
Cowen’s finest efforts), and Harold, called upon by 
William to execute his promise, refuses. In the 
last act Edith, from the interior of her convent, 
sees in a vision the Normans at prayer, the 
Saxons in the midst of their festivities, and finally 
the battlefield of Hastings after the fight and 
Harold lying dead among the slain. Here the over- 
excited Edith seems to pass from her terrible dream 
into the still more terrible world of realities. She 
appears on the field, finds the body of her lover, and 
dies embracing it. The descriptive, suggestive music 
of this last act is very dramatic, Mr. Cowen seeming 
to write with greater freedom when he is no longer 
writing for voices. This, however, does not apply 
to the music of the tableau, in which Harold is seen 
singing in the midst of his followers; for here we 
have a genuine song—formal, rhythmical, and 
tuneful. 

The story of the opera is simple, intelligible, and 
dramatic. At the same time, with its embalmed 
bishop, its funeral procession, and its field of the 
slain, it is, to say the least, gloomy; nor is it ren- 
dered less 'gloomy by Mr. Cowen’s appropriate 
strains. 

La Traviata, with Adelina Patti, Signor de Lucia, 
and Signor Ancona in the principal parts, was an 
agreeable Italian relief after Mr. Cowen's sad but 
ambitious English work. So, too, was Falstaff, with 
Maurel in the principal part; Maurel, for whom that 
part was expressly composed, and who sang it on 
Monday night—singing it in all possible perfection— 
for the first time in England. But the return of 
Mme. Patti to the scene of her earliest triumphs 
Was a more important event than the first presenta- 
tion of the true Falstaff to the audience of the Royal 
Italian Opera; and the fact must be at once set 
forth that her voice has lost nothing of its beauty, 
and her art nothing of its skill. If a very few high 
notes have disappeared from her voice, the middle 
and lower notes are richer and more mellow than 
they ever were before. She has the same engaging 
manner, the same charm that has always belonged 
to her ; and, besides this, she possesses genius. 








CLAUDE MONET, 





HETHER the pictures in the Royal Academy 
be bad or good, the journalist must describe 
them. The public goes to the Academy, and the 
journalist must follow the traffic, like the omnibuses. 
But the public (the English public) does not go to 








the Salon or to the Champ de Mars. Why, then, 
should our newspapers waste space on the descrip- 
tion of pictures which not one reader in fifty has 
seen or will see? The demon of actuality, I suppose, 
is answerable for the wasted columns, the demon of 
habit for my yearly wanderings over deserts of 
cocoa-nut matting, under tropical skylights, in con- 
tinual torment from glaring oil-paintings. Alas, 
the days I have spent in those exhibitions—nothing 
remains of them but memory of the discomfort, 
and the sense of relief experienced on coming to a 
room in which there were no pictures. Ah, the arm- 
chairs into which I slipped and the tapestries that 
rested my jaded eyes! . . . So this year I resolved 
to break with habit and to visit neither the 
Salon nor the Champ de Mars. An art critic I am, 
but surely independent of pictures—at least, of 
modern pictures; indeed, they stand between me 
and the interesting article ninety times in a 
hundred. Were newspaper editors not possessed 
by the demons of habit and actuality, they would 
send their critics to the National Gallery, and 
forbid them Bond Street and Piccadilly under 
penalty of instant dismissal. 

Only now and then do we meet a modern artist 
about whom we may rhapsodise, or curse, or swear 
at. Claude Monet is surely such a one. So I pricked 
up my ears when I heard there was an exhibition of 
his work at Durand Ruel's. I felt I was on the trail 
of an interesting article, and away I went. The 
first time I went by myself; I pondered and 
argued with myself. The second time I went with 
an intelligent lady; I was garrulous, explanatory, 
and theoretical; she listened, and said she would 
write out all I had said from her point of view. 
The third time I went with two artists. They and I 
were equally garrulous and argumentative, and with 
the result that we all three left the exhibition 
more than ever confirmed in the truth of our opinions. 
I mention these facts, not, as the ill-natured might 
suppose, because it pleases me to write about my 
own sayings and doings, but because I believe my 
conduct to be typical of the conduct of hundreds of 
others in regard to the present exhibition in the 
Rue Laffite ; for, let this be said in Monet’s honour : 
every day artists from every country in Europe go 
there by themselves, with their women friends, and 
with other artists, and every day since the exhibi- 
tion opened, the galleries have been the scene of pas- 
sionate discussion. 

My own position regarding Monet is a peculiar one, 
and I giveit for whatitis worth. Itis about eighteen 
years since I first made the acquaintance of this re- 
markable man. Though at first shocked, I was soon 
convinced of his talent, and set myself about praising 
him as wellas I knew how. But my prophesying was 
answered by scoffs, jeers, supercilious smiles. Out- 
side of the Café of the Nouvelle Athénes, Monet was 
a laughing-stock. Manet was bad enough ; but when 
it came to Monet, words were inadequate to express 
sufficient contempt. A shrug of the shoulders or a 
pitying look, which clearly meant, “ Art thou most 
of madman or simpleton, or, maybe, impudent 
charlatan who would attract attention to himself by 
professing admiration for such eccentricity?” It 
was thus eighteen years ago; but revolution of 
fashion has changed depth to height, and Monet is 
now looked upon as the creator of the art of land- 
scape painting; before him nothing was, after him 
nothing can be, for he has said all things and 
made the advent of another painter impossible, 
inconceivable. All he does is perfect. Canvases 
beside which the vaguest of Mr. Whistler’s nocturnes 
are clear statements of plain fact—lilac-coloured 
canvases void of design or tone, or quality of paint, 
are accepted by a complacent public, and bought by 
American millionaires for vast sums; and the early 
canvases about which Paris would not once tolerate 
a word of praise, are now considered beautiful, 
of course, but perhaps a little old-fashioned. 
My personal concern in all this enthusiasm—the 
enthusiasm of the fashionable market-place—is that 
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I once more find myself a dissident, and a dissident 
in a very small minority. I think of Monet now 
as I thought of him eighteen years ago. For no 
moment did I ever think him worthy to clean Corot’s 
palette or to pick up Millet’s maulstick. He seemed 
to me to be a painter of great talent, of exceptional 
dexterity of hand, and of clear and rapid vision. His 
vision seemed to me to be as impersonal as a photo- 
graph ; there is neither sadness nor joy in him; the 
temper of his mind does not illuminate his pictures ; 
he is a mere exteriority, a marvellous mirror, repro- 
ducing all the passing phenomena of Nature. And the 
art of the naturalist is becoming less and less suf- 
ficient for me. Tannhiiuser formed no part of my 
admiration for Wagner until this my last visit to 
Paris. The beautiful writing of the Ring and 
Tristan blinded me to the exquisite inspiration of 
Elizabeth's pleading when, speaking straight out of 
her simple virgin soul, she begs for the life of the 
sinful knight. Rose Caron’s voice lent an accent of 
unforgetable humanity to the essentially human 
music. ButIamdigressing. Iapologise. I wished to 
warn the reader against my error—that of being led 
away by the charm of mere exteriority ; great art 
comes from within, and the execution should be but 
the brilliant raiment of the idea. 

And turning now from the lilac-coloured canvases 
in the first room to the ten or dozen views of the 
facade and towers of Rouen Cathedral, which are 
the attraction and the cause of the present exhi- 
bition, we find ourselves involved in perplexities 
and hesitations. It is impossible to decide easily the 
merit of these canvases. On one side we are con- 
fronted by an astonishing skill, an all-triumphant 
handicraft, yet a handicraft that is surely misdirected, 
for it obscures the result—it intervenes, it fails to dis- 
appear into, to become part and parcel of, the result. 
In the preceding paragraph I spoke of Tannhéiuser 
and 7'ristan, and apologised for the digression. There 
was none, only I had not quite realised my thought; 
but I now perceive the analogy between the excessive 
handicraft of these facades and the grossly natural- 
istic passages in the Ring—any one of the thunder- 
storms, for instance. Gurnemanz’s narrative in the 
first act of Puarsifal bewilders and amazes, but 
is amazing musical handicraft worth the _ in- 
spiration that springs out in Kundry’s entrance, her 
evocation of Arabia? Wagner's handicraft was so 
extraordinary that it sometimes obscured even his 
inspiration. But Monet's inspiration was from the 
beginning slight and ephemeral, and his handicraft 
has grown like a weed, and now overtops and chokes 
the idea; it seems in these facades to exist by 
itself, like a monstrous and unnatural ivy, independ- 
ent of support. When expression outruns the 
thought, it ceases to charm, and we discover faults 
in the too perfect expression. “It is too perfect,” we 
cry; “give us a beyond.” And though we admire 
the marvellous mastery with which Monet drew 
tower and portico—there is a tower lifted out 
of blue haze, no delicacy of real perspective has been 
omitted ; there is a portico bathed in sunlight and 
shadow, no form of ornament has been slurred—yet 
we should look in vain for an outline. But we are 
fain of some personal sense of beauty, we miss that 
rare delicacy of perception which delights us in 
Mr. Whistler's “ Venice.” Guardi's vision of cupolas, 
stairways, roofs, gondolas, and waterways is an 
enchanted vision. But is Monet’s an enchanted 
vision? And is not every picture that fails to move, 
to transport, to enchant, a mistake ? 

There is no foreground in these pictures; the 
cathedral is always in the first plane, directly 
under the eye of the spectator, the wall running 
out of the picture. The spectator says, “ What 
extraordinary power was necessary to paint twelve 
views of that cathedral without once having 
recourse to the illusion of distance!” A feat, no 
doubt it was; and therein we perceive the artistic 
weakness of these pictures. Art cannot be con- 
founded with the strong man in the fair who 
straddles, holding a full-grown woman on the 





palm of his hand. Moreover, a work of art is com- 
plete in itself. Is any one of these pictures complete 
in itself? Is not the effect they produce dependent 
on the number, and may not this set of pictures be 
compared toa set of scenes in a theatre, the effect 
of which is attained by combination ? 

Then the question of the quality of paint. 
Manet’s paint was beautiful as that of an old 
master; brilliant as an enamel, smooth as an old 
ivory. But the quality of paint in Monet is that 
of stone and mortar. It would seem (the thought is 
too monstrous to be entertained) as if he had striven 
by thickness of paint and roughnessof the handling to 
reproduce the very material quality of the stonework. 
This would be realism @ outrance. I will not think 
that Monet was haunted for a single instant by so 
shameful a thought. However this may be, the fact 
remains that a trompe-l’ail has been achieved, and 
four inches of any one of these pictures looked at 
separately would be mistaken by sight and touch for 
a piece of stonework. In another picture, in a hay- 
stack with the sun shining on it, the trompe-lail 
has again been as cleverly achieved as by the most 
cunning of scene-painters. Therefore the haystack is 
a popular delight; it is popular among artists, among 
those who have nothing tosay; and as not one man in 
a million, in several millions, has any new feeling to 
express, the mass of mankind will continue to 
delight in exteriorities. The influence of the 
present exhibition will be very great, on our 
English realists—Mr. Stanhope Forbes, for instance 
—what merits would not he discover in that hay- 
stack ; what a joy it would be to him! G.M. 








AWAITING ENGLAND'S DECISION, 





CONSTANTINOPLE, June 7th, 1895. 
WS will England do now? It is no longer 
simply a question of protecting the Armenians. 
It is a question whether England will eat dirt to 
please the Sultan of Turkey. If she does But 
it is impossible. She cannot. She would be Old 
England no longer. 

The crisis has come at the best time and in the 
best way. England, France, and Russia have pre- 
sented an ultimatum to the Sultan, and he has defied 
them and advised them to mind their own business. 
Their Ambassadors were called out of their beds at 
two o'clock in the morning to receive this slap in 
their faces. This contingency must have been fore- 
seen from the first. I have predicted it over and 
over again in my letters, and pointed out that it 
was far better to do nothing unless England was 
prepared to use force to compel the Sultan to yield 
to her demands. To draw back now would not only 
destroy the prestige of England and bring dishonour 
upon her name, but it would give over the Armenians 
to be exterminated, and endanger every European 
interest in Turkey. 

If France and Russia are ready to follow England 
to the end—as I believe they must, if England is 
determined to act vigorously-—then the thing to be 
done is to send the fleets of the three Powers direct 
to Constantinople. They ought to be in the Bos- 
phorus within a fortnight. This is my deliberate 
judgment after months of reflection. The Sultan 
will never make up his mind to defend the Dar- 
danelles if he is made to understand that the first 
gun fired will mean war. 

The difficulty is all here at the Palace, and it is 
here that the pressure should be applied. If applied 
any where else, there will be great danger of serious 
disturbances in the provinces, either from the rising 
of the Armenians or the fanaticism of the Turks, 
and danger also of a rising in Constantinople. The 
excitement is intense everywhere—more intense 
than it has been at any time for two years. The 
affairs at Jeddah, Moosh, and Constantinople during 
the past few days are symptoms of the general 
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feeling in the Empire, as I know by private advices 
from many provinces. Let the Powers strike here, 
and there will be no serious trouble anywhere. 
When the fleets are once in the Bosphorus, the 
Sultan will agree to anything, if he is still on the 
throne—which is somewhat doubtful; but this is 
the affair of the Turks themselves and not of the 
Powers. The only question is whether they have a 
leader like old Hussein Avni, who deposed Sultan 
Abdul-Aziz. The fierce altercations and the drawn 
swords at the Palace last week are certainly ominous. 

It is a matter of some interest to know what 
finally led the Sultan, after three weeks of vacilla- 
tion, to reject the demands of the Powers. Two 
explanations have been given, and perhaps both are 
well founded. It is said that he had read Lord 
Salisbury’s speech at Bradford, in which he inti- 
mates that the demands are only a threat, and says 
that he cannot imagine an alliance of England, 
France, and Russia to coerce the Turks. The only 
way in which the Sultan could at once learn whether 
Lord Salisbury was right or not was to reject the 
demands. It would then be apparent whether the 
Powers were in earnest or not. If they proved to be 
so, it would be as easy to accept next week as now. 
The chief objection to this story is that the Sultan 
is clever enough to have seen that he could have 
learned this quite as well in a few months by accept- 
ing their demands and then preventing the execution 
of them without the risk of forcing the Powers to 
take steps which they had never seriously con- 
templated. The other story is that he had deter- 
mined to accept, but that at the last moment the 
people at the Palace reminded him that on Monday 
morning he had to go to Dolma Baghche and would 
be exposed to assassination by fanatics on the road 
if he made these concessions to the infidels. 

So far as the Armenians and their friends are 
concerned, they have every reason to be thankful 
to the Sultan for his defiance of the Powers. As I 
pointed out in my last letter, his acceptance would 
have meant nothing; it would have been only 
the beginning of a conflict between him and the 
Powers. A crisis would certainly have come within 
a few months which would have tested the sincerity 
and earnestness of the Powers and the value of their 
alliance. It is far better that it should come now, 
when the point at issue is perfectly clear and the 
honour of the Powers is engaged. It can be settled 
now, once for all, who is master. Then again the 
whole question is now reopened, and, if it be found 
desirable, the Powers can strengthen their scheme 
by insisting upon additional guarantees. They 
might even improve this opportunity to extend 
their charity to Macedonia and relieve the Christians 
there. I hope they will. Still, I stand by what I 
have often said before. So far as the details of this 
scheme of intervention are concerned, the question 
is too difficult and too complicated to be settled by 
public meetings and newspaper correspondents. 
We must trust the wisdom of those who have to 
bear the responsibility, to decide exactly what can 
be done to secure the end in view, which is the 
restoration of peace and harmony between the 
Armenians and Turks in the provinces where fear 
and hatred have taken the place of the kindly feeling 
which formerly prevailed, and also such fair treat- 
ment of the Armenians by the Government as shall 
give them equal rights and the enjoyment of life, 
property, and religion. 

We do not wish to destroy the Turkish Govern- 
ment, or reduce it to impotence; for, corrupt and 
imbecile as it is, it is the only Power there is to keep 
the peace, and to save the Christians from massacre 
and the country from anarchy. If there should be 
a general outburst of fanaticism, no foreign Power 
could do anything to save the Christians of 
Asia Minor and Armenia from destruction, except 
in the cities on the coast. The danger of such an 
outbreak is greater now than ever, and the Powers 
are not ready to conquer and occupy the country. 
Some plan must be devised which will either restore 











responsible government to the Porte, or which can 
be worked in spite of Palace intrigues, and at the 
same time utilise the power of the Government. If 
the Sultan can be made to understand that it must 
work—the scheme already proposed is perhaps as 


good as any. 








A SPRING IDYLL. 





HAVE been promoted to sitting by the open 

window. Itis great promotion, for it was only 
this day week that I was permitted to leave my bed 
for the first time. But 1 am not in the least tired— 
indeed, I feel so well, with the soft air fanning 
my face, that I could almost go down and walk in 
the garden. My illness has been a weary one; and 
convalescence slow, and still more weary. I have 
been a perfectly odious invalid, and have longed to 
die many, many times; and have said so, fretfully, 
quite pleased to see my daughter's tender, wistful 
eyes filling with tears at my ungracious speech. 

How warm the sun is, and how the birds sing! I 
lie back in my easy-chair, with a sudden, delicious 
sense of comfort, rest, and life. I do not wish to die 
any longer; on the contrary, I am filled with warm 
and lovely life, and with a great thankfulness. A 
cart rumbles noisily by—the two lads in it shouting 
boisterously at their horse, and the little dog belong- 
ing to my neighbours at the cottage in the park 
flies yelling with impotent fury after them. 
Generally I call him a “yelping cur,” or worse; but 
to-day can feel no resentment against him, and even 
laugh softly at his anties. 

Then comes by Mrs. Neighbour from the cottage. 
She is carrying a little Muslin Bundle that did not 
exist when I fell ill, and now they tell me it is three 
months old. Mrs. Neighbour is very beautiful. The 
spoilt child of rich people, whom she angered by 
marrying a poor man. I have sneered at her and her 
husband a good bit, and have always called her the 
Discrowned Princess, on account of having once seen 
her gardening in gloves—although, God knows, it is 
aa undeserved sneer, and I am well aware that there 
are few household tasks the poor Princess’s slim, 
aristocratic fingers have not performed since that 
time; only one must sneer at love matches, lest one’s 
Nell should wish to do something equally foolish. 
And when my estate agency fell vacant I refused 
the post to Mr. Neighbour, although knowing well 
that he was a good man for the work, and what a 
difference £300 a year would make to them; but 
“ We really cannot encourage that kind of nonsense.” 
Poor Princess! Now, I suppose, she has to care for 
the Muslin Bundle as well as for everything else. 
She is cooing and murmuring a lot of nonsense to it; 
and then suddenly she catches sight of me swathed 
in shawls and blankets at my window, and nods and 
waves her hand gaily to me. Somehow for a minute 
I don’t see her quite distinctly, “the sun is almost 
too dazzling,” and by the time I am able to see 
clearly she has passed up the road, and I notice with 
a sudden pang that the tall figure stoops wearily 
(“of course she can have had no proper care”), and 
then remember with an inexplicable rush of joy that 
the agency had not been filled up when I fell ill. 

A wave of perfume reaches me from a bunch 
of violets Nell put on the little table at my side. 
“Don’t bring those stinking things here,” I had 
said, but she had left them all the same. Here 
is Nell herself, coming into the garden below: she 
has no hat on, and the sun makes a glory of her 
yellow hair. Her white Persian cat stalks gravely 
from behind a bush to meet her, and of a sudden my 
staid, grave, anxious little daughter appears to go 
mad. “My daddy is better,” she says, chassé-ing 
and curtseying to the astonished cat. “He is better! 
—my daddy. My daddy is going to get well! To 
get well, Mr. Furry-tail! to get well !—to get well!” 
She makes a kind of merry carol of it, and, shooing 
the cat before her, runs laughing and singing away. 
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“The sun really is too dazzling.” I blink a few | to have a hand at liberty to wave to us. My eye. [fof tha 
times, then close my eyes. The rooks cawing in the | sight is going to be the next trouble. I can’t see the U™" 
tall elms over the way, lambs bleating, birds singing, | Princess at all. She is dancing up and down, and 
the ten thousand glad sounds of spring all join in a | shining in the strangest way! —I am, 
delicious and reposeful medley. I am just beginning “ When they have the agency,” I say to Nell (my Ban 
to feel sleepy, when I hear a soft, soft voice speak- | voice is funny, too, since my illness), “she won't 
ing. “No, nonsense; it wasn’t a voice speaking, | need t~ carry eggs, nor that beastly Bundle either.” 
only a waft of perfume from the violets. No; there “J. haps she won't carry eggs,” very softly, 
it is again,” a very soft and tender voice. “but think she will always carry the Bundle, Sir 
“Can you hear what Iam saying?” it says. And | because she loves it.” article | 
goes on, without waiting for an answer: “Yes, I The only safety is to keep one’s eyes tight shut. hang 
know you hear; your eyes and ears are being Up above the lark is still singing, a 
opened to many beautiful things you never saw or “ Love—love!” Surely 
heard before. I am the Spirit of Perfume. You JANE HORNBY. [Bf the 
hear me. What else do you hear?” poneas 
“ Rooks, lambs.” I am beginning tentatively, but untold | 
the soft voice cuts me hry 2 “ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. as iret, 
“No, no, you are not listening.” viduals 
I try to listen, and try, and try. “Idon’t hear,” DR. MACGREGOR. — 
Tam beginning angrily; and then stop. Do I hear Srr,—My attention has been directed to a paragraph which Of « 
something? Yes—music—soft, low; then louder, appeared in your issue of last week, wherein itis remarked that: fiyord “ 
throbbing, rising, thundering in waves of mighty | “ Dr. MacGregor’s acceptance of the Chiltern Hundreds, is, per. Briewer | 
sound, reaching across Space and echoing through all | haps, not unconnected with an action pending in the Court of Miahabiti 
Eternity. What I had thought to be the West Wind, | Session, where he figures as defender.” oe ss“ & p 
sighing and rustling amongst newly-opened leaves, | gs bf to inform you thatthe action referred to_ which isom im in 
sas the tender trembling of unnumbered Heavenly desire to bring the ilies ae ser to an issue, for final settle. Bksved.” 
Violins ; Lambs and Rooks, the swelling of &| mont. It has nothing to do with the resignation of my seat inf I am t 
mighty organ. Birds singing, insects humming, the | Parliament, except in the accidental coincidence. shoulde 
clear united voices of a choir beyond the powers of I rely on your sense of fairness, to give this note equal fieep th 
mortal man tocount. I listen spellbound. prominence to the unfounded suggestion I now repudiate,—| fot of | 


“This is the great oratorio,” says the soft voice, 
“the mightiest music the world has ever heard—com- 
posed by God himself, and performed in the glad 
spring-time of every year by His command. Nature 
is the grand conductor working under Him, and all 
creation takes part in it. We call it ‘Life and 
Love.’ Hearken to the solos.” 

“ Life, life to live and play,” sing the lambs. 

“To live and work,” join in the rooks. 

* To live and love,” coo the doves. 

“ Love, love,” gurgles the thrush to his mate in 
the yew tree. 

“Love,” pipes the bullfinch. 

* Life, life, and love!” the blackbird shrills. 

“Love,” cries a skylark in his clear, joyous tones, 
as he springs from his couch in the grass on his up- 
ward way. 

“ Love,” higher, higher. 

The great orchestra rolls and crashes in whole 
volumes of sound, filling all time with beautiful 
living melodies. But the skylark can still be heard 
above it all: “ Love, love.” At Heaven's high gate 
he is singing in thankfulness. 

* Love—love—love!” 

* +. 


* + * 


“Oh, Daddy! I have wakened you.” It is Nell 
speaking ; she is just inside the door,a cup of broth 
in her hand; and a look of tender consternation on 
her sweet face. It is bad to waken an invalid, and 
besides, alas! this especial invalid is given to much 
abuse of everything and everybody when startled. 

“No, I wasn’t asleep; come and talk to me,” 
stretching out my hand to her. 

The soup is drunk. Also the cause, at times, of 
much unmerited abuse ; but I have too many other 
things to think of now to waste precious moments in 
grumbling. I'll tell Nell of God's Oratorio some 
other time; now I must do something, and that 
speedily, to satisfy the voice and the skylark. 

“ Bring your writing things.” And when she is 
established, pen in hand, I say— 

“Write in my name to Mr. Neighbour, offering 
him the estate agency at £300 per annum ; to begin 
at once.” 

“Daddy!” 

I turn my face away hastily, lest the glad, in- 
tensely happy shining of Nell’s brown eyes should 
dazzle and blind me, as the sunshine did erstwhile, 
and something much worse meets my gaze. The 
Princess! stooping worse than ever, as she comes back 
along the lane, carrying a basket of eggs this time, 
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am, sir, your obedient servant, 
D. MacGrecor, 
National Liberal Club, London, June 8th, 1895. 





NORWAY AND SWEDEN. pearest 
Dear Sizr,—In your issue of June Ist there appeared au hip, bu 
article entitled ‘“ What will King Osear IL. Do?” In the cap 


interests of fair play, I beg to submit a few remarks thereon. 
The Right and Left parties in the Norwegian Parliament 
would perhaps be better differentiated for an English reader b 
the terms Liberal and Radical ; while the political attitude ’ 
the prevailing party—at any rate, in the first Chamber in 
Sweden—would then fitly be described as Conservative. “The 
maintenance of the independence of Norway and its free Con- 
stitution,” in regard to Home affairs, Sweden desires to uphold; 
if Norway is to have equal rights with Sweden in foreign affairs, 
she must also share the burdens entailed equally. “ Sweden,” 
your reviewer says, “has never relinquished quite the old 
dream of eventually conquering and making Norway a province 
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or dependent State.” This shows some ignorance of history and her L 
of the present attitude of the Swedish nation. In 1814 Swedenff* i: 
certainly hoped, by the acquisition of Norway, to recoup herself” * m1 
somewhat for the loss of her transbaltie possessions ; but those’? wt 
hopes were centred on the strength that would necessarily accrue ‘ie ft 
to her if a nation geographically so close were bound to her by’ ° 
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the ties of political unity and brotherhood. So far is Sweden 
from entertaining such dreams of conquest that the irresponsible 
section of the population have exclaimed: “ Let us relinquish 
the Union! Norway will lose more than we!” It is only thos 
who, with the fate of Finland before their eyes, foresee that such 
a step would involve political annihilation for Norway probably 
for Sweden, too, who are striving to bring by every mean 
in their power the present dispute to an amicable issue, Pro 
erastination has reigned too long. If any have talked of war, i 
has been but in the form of wholesome chastisement to bring t 
their senses those who are rushing headlong to destruction, ané 
dragging their country with them, under a false pretext of 
patriotism. 

Your reviewer hopes King Oscar will act without bias from 

























“the polities and designs of Sweden.” It might be well t imag 
MP we that he is King not of Sweden nor of Norwa yb 
separately, but of Norway and Sweden, of the two as one whole on t 


Royalty is one of the institutions of the Union, the chief bont 
uniting the two nations. Considering the scant courtesy wi 
which the Norwegians have treated the Sovereign and Roy 
Family, it were small wonder if the Swedes were more in favouj 
at Court. 

With regard to the action of the Press, evil has, no doub 
been done by both sides—by which the more, who shall dete 
mine ? Sweden has, at all events, not attempted to prejudic 
foreign nations in her favour by newspaper articles in foreig 
tongues, the main substance of which were prevarications of th 
truth and matters extraneous to the subject under discussion. 

Allow me, Sir, to express the opinion that with regard 
Sweden, those in authority are inspired with an ardent desire 
settle this unfortunate dispute, if settled it can be, and to doi 
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as well as the Muslin Bundle, but she still contrives 
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of that general peace and prosperity that eighty years of 
Union hoe ott 2 both js aa their Naunin fechas. 
** Audi alteram partem.” 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. E. Harwock, M.A. 
(Lecturer in English at Upsala, 1893-5.) 





ell (my Banbury, June 9th. 
won't 

ither.” 7 

softly, CHRIST AND “THE WORLD. 

3undle, Srr,— While sympathising in the main with the drift of the 
article (in ~ issue of April 13th) on “ Ouida’s” recent volume 

shut. Mf essays, I cannot forbear expressing my surprise at the line 

* Hitaken by your critic when he says, “ Where in all the Gospels is 

there a word about the world except as a place to come out of ?” 
Surely we do not need, at this time of day, to combat that view 

INBY. fiof the universe which has probably unsettled the reason of 
thousands, and certainly darkened with misery the lives of 
utold numbers—the view which looks on the whole human race 
as irretrievably doomed to perdition, except the few elect indi- 
viduals who may be “ converted” before it is too late, and whose 
numbers, at the highest estimate, could be to the whole only as a 

p in the ocean. 
yh which Of course, a great deal depends on the sense in which the 
ced that: Bword “world” is used. We presume, by the context, your re- 


3, is, per- Mriewer intends by it the material creation and the human race 
Court of Minhabiting the same. Where, in the Gospels, is this spoken of 

ss “a place to come out of” ?. Christ said: “God sent not His 
ich is one Son into the world to condemn the world, but that the world” 
?my own not “ those chosen out of the world”) “through Him might be 
al settle. Mssved.” “I came not to judge the world, but to save the world.” 


y seat inf I am the Light of the world.” Again: “I pray not that Thou 

houldest take them out of the world, but that Thou shouldest 
ote equal Meep them from the evil,” It is trae we have also, “ They are 
diate,—I Hot of the world, even as Iam not of the world,” and “I have 


hosen you out of the world, therefore the world hateth you;” 
ut what prophet, what discoverer of a new truth or proclaimer 
iff a new discovery, ever was “of the world ”—i.e. universally 
ecepted from the first? And why were the Apostles chosen 
at of the world? Not, to be sure, as the few people standing 
pearest the gangway are snatched from the deck of the burning 
ship, but to communicate to the rest of the world the truth they 
had received. It is the Divine law that the human race should 
arn not by sudden illumination, but by processes slow and com- 
licated, and apparently blundering, as the evolution of Nature. 
Probably your reviewer was really thinking not of any 
passage in the Gospels, but of the First Epistle of St. John, 
Here, indeed, we find the «écuos spoken of as a power hostile to 
ol; but here it seems certain that the word must be used in 
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Fo nother sense, and is to be understood with reference to the cir- 
o uphold; amstances under which the passage was written. For how can 
gn affair? World which is to “ pass away, and the lust thereof,” also be 
Sweden’ @ved ” by Him Who is to reign till He has put all things under 
the olds feet, and redeem (so St. Paul thought) the whole animate 


ad inanimate creation ? What St. John means by the «écyos is 


b province h bli “6° ath tel aie a 

istory anigeber public opinion, and the conventional notions and usages 
4 Sweden S0ciety "—which are quite as often wrong as right, which 
up herseli ff” always a dead-weight on progress, which seldom or never, 


but those"®? when right, take the highest ground, and which, at the 
ily accrue” when he was writing, was practically unanimous on the 
to her by de of evil. The world, in this sense, is Protean in its dis- 
3 Swedenetses; it may almost be said that for every individual it 
esponsible sumes a different form. ; 
relinquish I do not say this in defence of Ouida—whom, I must confess, 
only those find some difficulty in taking seriously—but in protest against 
‘that such Manichwan view of things which those of us who profess to 
y probably lieve in the Living God have no right to entertain. We 
ery mean nowledge the existence of evil and wrong in the world—fresh 
suo, Progpstances are constantly arising on every side which might well 
| of war, igeetess the stoutest heart—but we cannot conceive that the 
» tele g to ower Who, through unknown and inealculable ages, fashioned 
ction, and earth to be the habitation of man is going to throw it aside 
pret ext off 4 Workman casts away a spoilt article ; or that He Who, being 
rfect justice and love, made man in His image is not going to 
ect that image, though our limited faculties do not enable us 
bimagine when and how. The ills of society may be such that 
ly through some such fearful convulsion as the break-up of 
¢ Roman Empire is redemption possible; but, even if so, we 
not warranted in “ despairing of the Republic.” 
It is curious that the author of “In Maremma” and “A 
Commune” should be found objecting to Christianit 
wause of its democratic basis; but her work is full of suc 
ngular contradictions that I have no wish to dispute your 
ewer's assertion. It may be that these books contain as 
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‘hall = mch of the real Ouida as the bad ye | habits and false 
, preindical” hods of a tolerably long career have failed to destroy ; but 1 
iP foreis i not criticising her at present.—Y ours, ete., A.W 
ions of to Pietermaritzburg, Natal, May 8th, 1895, . 
cussion. 

oe WHAT DOES MR. ALDEN MEAN? 


ind to do if@ Srr,—Mr. Alden takes a paragraph to berate me for “ mean- 
one, but ij” something when I say “ = that “there is no 
ne@estion ” as to the letters attributed to Donna Lina Crispi, 





I have never said anything of the kind. Mr, Alden should 
wipe his glasses when he tries again to find such words in my 
letter of June Ist, correctly printed by Taz Speaker. 

Mr. Alden says I have “been writing for the last eight 
months concerning the attacks on Signor Crispi.” Where? 
Certainly not in THe SPEAKER. In the same breath he adds 
that I have “at this late day made [my] first acquaintance with 
the Giolitti dossier.’ As the contents of this dossier are the 
“attacks” in question, it seems that “eight months” ago and 
“this late day” are all one to Mr, Alden. 

In like manner on March 9th he accuses me of “choosing 
to fancy” something which he (Mr. Alden) “ utterly denies having 
ever been in the common talk of Palermo,” and now, June 8th, 
he says that I “repeat exploded charges.” Which is it ? 

All this is far enough from the real coutroversy, which Mr, 
Alden passes over once more in a sentence that ignores the only 
point at issuo— 

“The alleged marriage [of Signor Crispi] to Rosalia Mont- 
fasson was judicially decided to have been no marriage.” 

Of which judicial decision does Mr. Alden speak? Of that 
of the civil courts in 1878, which could decide nothing 
but the nullity of the marriage before the State, and to which 
the Church paid not the slightest attention, or of the decision, at 
the end of 1894, by which the Papal Chancery declared the 
marriage religiously invalid ? 

The reasons of the two decisions could not have been the 
same, as I inted out from the start. I gave a “ possible 
explanation” of the latter, which is purely and simply an 
instance of the working of Roman Catholic canon law. Mr, 
Alden sneers at me for seeking information on the subject from 
“Roman Catholic theologians.” As for himself, who knows all 
about the matter, he gives up “the hopeless task of instract- 
ing” me! 

1 have, for the last time, to repeat what alone I cared to say 
of Signor Crispi’s marriages at the beginning (THE SPEAKER, 
February 16, 1894, page 182): “No one but the parties imme- 
diately concerned knows the facts in the case... . No matter 
what the impediment, the Pope was obliged to recognise it when 
proved.” 

STropDarRD Dewey, 








WIND AND SUN. 





OOL wind’s and open plain's austerity 
Fill the great moor where clear beneath blue sky 

Warm, living sunlight and sharp shadows lie ; 
Green distant hills in broad day’s verity 
Rise to meet paling heavens bright and clear: 

Here, where no fears nor heart’s misgivings are, 

Shrill ery of kite and clink of sheep-bell far, 
With sound of shaken heather reach the ear. 


Sweet and austere and full of wholesomeness 
Blows the keen air earth-scented from the north; 
From the blown grass swift flits the skylark forth, 
Seattering his sudden song, whose glad notes bless 
Pure wind, fair earth, and strong unclouded sun 
That tell of glad strength till the day is done. 
A. BERNARD MIALL, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 





A New “ WAVERLEY.” 


INCE about one-third of the number of my 

particular friends happen to be Scotsmen, it has 
always distressed and annoyed me that, with the 
best will in the world, I have never been able to 
understand on what principle that perfervid race 
conducts its enthusiasms. Mine is a racial disability, 
of course; and the converse has been noted by no 
less a writer than Stevenson, in the story of his 
journey Across the Plains :—‘ There were no emi- 
grants direct from Europe—save one German family 
and a knot of Cornish miners who kept grimly by 
themselves, one reading the New Testament all day 
long through steel spectacles, the rest discussing 
privately the secrets of their old-world mysterious 
race. Lady Hester Stanhope believed she could 
make something great of the Cornish; for my part I 
can make nothing of them at all. A division of 
races, older and more original than that of Babel, 
keeps this close, esoteric family apart from neigh- 
bouring Englishmen.” The loss on my side, to be 
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sure, would be immensely the greater, were it not 
happily certain that I can make something of 
Scotsmen ; can, and indeed do, make friends of them. 


All the same, this disability weighs me down 
with a sense of hopeless obtuseness when I consider 
the deportment of the average intelligent Scot at a 
Burns banquet, or a Burns conversazione, or a 
Burns festival, or the unveiling of a Burns statue, 
or the putting up of a pillar on some spot made 
famous by Burns. All over the world—and all 
under it, too, when their time comes—Scotsmen are 
preparing after-dinner speeches about Burns. The 
great globe swings round out of the sun into the 
dark; there is always midnight somewhere; and 
always in this shifting region the eye of imagination 
sees orators gesticulating over Burns; companies of 
heated exiles with crossed arms shouting “ Auld 
Lang Syne;” lesser groups—if haply they be lesser 
—reposing under tables, still in honour of Burns. 
And as the vast continents sweep “ eastering out of 
the high shadow which reaches beyond the moon,” 
and as new nations, with ‘heir cities and villages, 
their mountains and seashore, rise up on the 
morning-side, lo! fresh troops, and still fresh troops, 
and yet again fresh troops, wend or are carried out 
of action with the dawn. 


None but a churl would wish this enthusiasm 
abated. But why is it all lavished on Burns? That 
is what gravels the Southron. Why Burns? Why 
not Sir Walter? Had I the honour to be a fellow- 
countryman of Scott, and had I command of the 
racial tom-tom, it seems to me that I would tund 
upon it, in honour of that great man, until I dropped. 
To me, a Southron, Scott is the most imaginative, at 
the same time the justest, writer of our language 
since Shakespeare died. To say this is not to suggest 
that he is comparable with Shakespeare. Scott him- 
self, sensible as ever, wrote in his Journal, “The 
blockheads talk of my being like Shakespeare—not 
fit to tie his brogues.” ‘“ But it is also true,” said 
Mr. Swinburne in his review of the Journal, 
“that if there were or could be any man whom it 
would not be a monstrous absurdity to compare with 
Shakespeare as a creator of men and inventor of 
circumstance, that man could be none other than 
Scott.” Greater poems than his have been written ; 
and, to my mind, one or two novels better than his 
best. But when one considers the huge mass of his 
work, and its quality in the mass; the vast range of 
his genius, and its command over that range; who 
shall be compared with him ? 


These are the reflections which occur, somewhat 
obviously, to the Southron. As for character, it is 
enough to say that Scott was one of the best men 
who ever walked on this planet; and that Burns 
was not. But Scott was not merely good: he was 
winningly good: of acharacter so manly, temperate, 
courageous that men read his Life, his Journal, his 
Letters with a thrill, as they might read of Rorke’s 
Drift or Chitral. How then are we to account for 
the undeniable fact that his countrymen, in public at 
any rate, wax more enthusiastic over Burns? Is it 
that the homeliness of Burns appeals to them as a 
wandering race? Is it because, in farthest exile, a 
line of Burns takes their hearts straight back to 
Scotland ?—as when Luath the collie, in “The Twa 
Dogs,” describes the cotters’ New Year's Day :— 


“That merry day the year begins, 
They bar the door on frosty winds; 
The nappy reeks wi’ mantling ream, 
An’ sheds a heart-inspirin’ stream ; 
The luntin’ pipe an’ sneeshin’ mill 
Are handed round wi’ richt guid will; 
The ecantie auld folks crackin’ crouse, 
The young anes rantin’ through the house,— 
My heart has been sae fain to see them, 
That I for joy hae barkit wi’ them.” 


That is one reason, no doubt. But there is 
another, I suspect. With all his immense range 
Scott saw deeply into character; but he did not, I 





think, see very deeply into feeling. You may extract 
more of the lacrime rerum from the story of his 
own life than all his published works put together. 
The pathos of Lammermoor is taken-for-granted 
pathos. If you deny this, you will not deny, at any 
rate, that the pathos of the last scene of Lear is 
quite beyond his scope. Yet this is not more cer- 
tainly beyond his scope than is the feeling in many 
a single line or stanza of Burns’. Verse after verse, 
line after line, rise up for quotation— 


“ Thon’lt break my heart, thou bonnie bird 
That sings beside thy mate ; 
For sae I sat, and sae I sang, 
And wist na o’ my fate.” 


“O pale, pale now, those rosy lips 
aft fe kissed sae fondly ! 
And closed for aye the s ating glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly! 
And mouldering now in silent dust 
The heart that lo’ed me dearly— 
Bat still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary.” 
Or, 
“ Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met—or never parted, 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted.” 


Scott left an enormous mass of writing behind 
him, and almost all of it is good. Burns left very 
much less, and among it a surprising amount of 
inferior stuff. But such pathos as the above Scott 
cannot touch. I can understand the man who holds 
that these deeps of pathos should not be probed in 
literature: and am not sure that I wholly disagree 
with him. The question certainly is discutable and 
worth discussing. But such pathos, at any rate, is 
immensely popular: and perhaps this will account 
for the hold which Burns retains on the affections 
of a race which has a right to be at least thrice 
as proud of Scott. 


However, if Burns is honoured at the feast, Scott 
is read by the fireside. Hardly have the rich Dry- 
burgh and Border editions issued from the press 
before Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co. are 
bringing out their reprint of the famous 48-volume 
edition of the Novels; and Mr. Barrie is supposed to be 
meditating another, with introductory notes of his 
own upon each Novel. In my own opinion nothing 
has ever beaten, or come near to beat, the 48-volume 
*“ Waverley ” of 1829; and Messrs. Constable and Co. 
were happily inspired when they decided to make 
this the basis of their new edition. They have im- 
proved upon it in two respects. The paper is lighter 
and better. And each novel is kept within its own 
covers, whereas in the old editions a volume would 
contain the end of one novel and beginning of 
another. The original illustrations, by Wilkie, 
Landseer, Leslie, Stanfield, Bonington, and the rest, 
have been retained, in order to make the reprint 
complete. But this seems to me a pity ; for a number 
of them were bad to begin with, and will be worse 
than ever now that the plates are worn. To do 
without illustrations were a counsel of perfection. 
But now that the novels have become historical, 
surely it were better to illustrate it with authentic 
portraits of Scott, pictures of scenery, facsimiles of 
MSS., and so on, than with (e g.) a worn reproduction 
of what Mr. F. P. Stephanoff thought that Flora 
Mac-Ivor looked like while playing the harp and 
introducing a few irregular strains which harmonised 
well with the distant waterfall and the soft sigh of 
the evening breeze in the rustling leaves of an aspen 
which overhung the fair harpress—especially as F. P. 
Stephanoff does not seem to have known the differ- 
ence between an aspen and a birch. 


In short, did it not contain the same illustrations, 
this edition would ‘probably excel even that of 1828. 
As it is, after many disappointments we now have a 
cheap Waverley on what has always been the best 
model. A. T. Q. C. 
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OUR ALLY IN AFGHANISTAN. 


Tue AMEER AspDUR RAHMAN. (“Public Men of To-Day: 
an International Series.”) By Stephen Wheeler, sometime 
Fellow of the Punjab University. London: Bliss, Sands 
& Foster. 


R. WHEELER has written an _ interesting 
volume on one of the most striking 
figures in Asiatic politics, a figure on whose 
friendship we are learning every year to set 
more value, and whose character and objects 
it is important for all Englishmen to under- 
stand. Abdur Rahman Khan has had a romantic 
and eventful life. By birth the heir and repre- 
sentative of the eldest son of the great Ameer Dost 
Mahomed, his early years were spent in constant 
warfare and in gallant endeavours to place and to 
maintain his father on the Afghan throne. From 
the death of Dost Mahomed in 1863 to his triumphal 
march to Cabul in 1866, from his victory over Shere 
Ali, his uncle and rival, to the return of Shere Ali 
and the ruin of his cause in 1869, the career of the 
Afghan Prince is a series of vicissitudes and ad- 
ventures, full of picturesqueness and full of evidences 
of power. But Abdur Rahman was heavily weighted 
by the character of the relations in whose cause he 
fought, and it was solely due to his own abilities that 
that cause prospered even so long as it did. The 
next ten years of his history were passed in exile as 
a Russian pensioner at Samarcand, but at the end 
of ten years a momentous change came over his 
fortunes. The death of Shere Ali in 1879, the ac- 
cession of the Ameer Yakoob Khan, the tragedy 
which followed, in September, at the British 
Residency in Cabul, and the march of the British 
Army to avenge it, brought fresh opportunities for 
Abdur Rahman. With a hundred followers and a 
scanty treasure, the banished Prince left Samarcand 
and crossed the Oxus. One or two chiefs promptly 
espoused his cause. The Government of India, 
anxious to find a ruler for a country which it had 
no wish to annex, hastened to recognise his title, 
and proclaimed him Ameer of Cabul. The advent to 
power of a Liberal Government resulted shortly 
afterwards in the restoration of Candahar as well. 
The new Ameer showed both vigour and ability in 
crushing his rivals and in establishing his power; 
and subsequent events have clearly proved that in 
supporting Abdur Rahman we adopted the wisest 
policy both for Afghanistan and for ourselves. 

The most important part of this volume is the 
author's account of the Ameer’s relations with the 
Government of India and with the other neighbours 
on his frontiers. Mr. Wheeler evidently sympathises 
with the forward school. He admires the “ boldness 
and foresight” of Lord Lytton. He bewails the 
evacuation of Candahar, though curiously enough 
his narrative offers incidentally the most complete 
justification of the policy which he laments. He 
regrets the incident at Panjdeh, “more especially 
because it might have been avoided”; but he admits 
that the Afghans gave the provocation there. Still 
his bias in no way vitiates his narrative, and if he 
has his views on the subject, his tone is always 
moderate and fair. When the Panjdeh incident 
occurred, Abdur Rahman was at Rawulpindi on a 
visit to Lord Dufferin, and his behaviour on that 
trying occasion proved his self-restraint and com- 
mon sense. The Ameer was naturally annoyed 
at the defeat of his troops; but he showed, 
said Lord Dufferin, “less emotion than might 
have been expected. Though he declared his de- 
termination to resist to the utmost any invasion of 
Afghan territory, he was not prepared to insist 
that Panjdeh did rightly belong to him.” Rather 
than have a war with Russia he would sacrifice 
something, and he afterwards cordially approved 
the delimitation of the frontier which Sir West 
Ridgeway carried out. Mr. Wheeler gives a re- 












markably clear account of the frontier difficulties, 
of the troubles and irritation which they have 
caused, and of the tact and skill with which they 
have been settled by officials like Sir West Ridge- 
way and Sir Mortimer Durand, and it is well to 
have so valuable a summary of our relations with 
the Ameer. The loyalty of Abdur Rahman to us, 
though sometimes strained, “ has never been seriously 
shaken since we placed him on the throne. The 
annual subsidy paid to him out of the Indian Ex- 
chequer now amounts to sixteen lakhs of rupees. 
Our alliance with him is close and binding. In the 
words of Lord Lansdowne, “ we are under a solemn 
obligation, in certain circumstances, to assist our 
ally, the Ameer of Afghanistan, in maintaining the 
integrity of our possessions”; and that obligation 
extends to the duty of defending him against Russia, 
if need be. 

Mr. Wheeler’s book contains a rather sinister 
sketch of the Ameer’s dealings with rebels within 
his borders, and hints that it may become a question 
in the future whether we can permit enormities to 
be committed by our pensioner and ally. “Heisa 
hard and cruel ruler,” said Sir West Ridgeway of 
Abdur Rahman—and Sir West Ridgeway admires 
the Ameer, and describes him as one of the few great 
men living, “but he rules a hard and cruel people.” 
Nevertheless, with all his faults and Oriental ex- 
cesses, Abdur Rahman has consolidated and re- 
organised a kingdom, has reformed his army and 
his administration, has introduced (with the vigorous 
assistance of Sir Salter Pyne) the beginnings of 
European civilisation into his country, and has 
established a peace and order never known in 
Afghanistan before. Such a record is well worth 
reading, and in Mr. Wheeler’s book it is admirably 
told. There are one or two places in which the 
English might be better. We will not quarrel over 
Oriental spelling, and there may be a reason why 
Cabul is spelt “ Cabul ” and Kandahar “ Kandahar” ; 
but we cannot approve of “ insistance,” and “ different 
to” is not good grammar, whatever Mr. Labouchere 
may say. We are not convinced that the mountains 
of Afghanistan “reach an elevation three or four 
times that of Mont Blanc”; and we should like the 
book to have an index. The maps, however, are 
useful, and we are glad that Mr. Wheeler gives us a 
portrait of our guest, Nasrulla Khan. But the 
picture of Abdur Rahman, if it be not a libel, 
justifies Mr. Wheeler for reminding us, in his preface, 
of the learned Moor of Spain, who, “ engaged in the 
description of Majesty, was forced to lay aside the 
laudation of Beauty.” 


IRISH FOLK-LORE. 


Hero-Tates OF IRELAND. Collected by Jeremiah Curtin. 
London ; Maemillan & Co. 


Ir is hard for the Saxon reviewer not to question— 
quite unjustly—the bona-fides of this book. Mr. 
Jeremiah Curtin is an Irish-American, a resident, we 
believe, on the Pacific Slope, who has given his life 
to folk-lore. He spent eight years in investigating 
the tales of the American Indians, and in his intro- 
duction he speaks of a “creation myth,” which he 
professes to have patched together from tales told 
by tribes in the East, in the central regions, and in 
California and Oregon. The tale is, according to his 
thinking, “a single conception richly illustrated,” 
but one cannot help doubting whether the Irish- 
American imagination must not have played a con- 
siderable part in putting it together, from the 
diverse stories of tribes living three thousand miles 
apart. And are we to take the product of this 
process as material for science or as a work of 
art? Perhaps the question is inevitable in respect 
of every work on the science of fairy tales, but 
Mr. Curtin’s method seems especially to challenge 
criticism. 

We do not understand that he “ had the Irish” 
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from his birth, or that when he came to Ireland in 
1887 he knew the tongue of his fathers except in 
the same after-acquired way in which he knew the 
language of the Indians. He came to find oral folk- 
tales, handed down by the Western peasantry, just 
as he had learnt them from the Indians, and came 
possibly with a good stock of preconceived scientific 
expectations. However that may be, he set himself 
down, with the help of friendly priests, to learn 
stories from the lips of the people, and this 
volume of five hundred and fifty pages is only one 
of the results. The twenty-four stories here re- 
printed first appeared in the New York Sun, whose 
editor, Mr. Dana, has shown that the press can do 
a good deal towards the endowment of research. 
According to the note at the end, the twenty-four 
tales were told to Mr. Curtin by thirteen peasants 
altogether, seven of them being Kerry men, while 
three lived in Donegal, two in Connemara, and one 
in Limerick. If such a wealth of recollection can be 
found in so comparatively limited a search, there 
must be an untold mine of folk-lore among the 
remnant of the Gaelic-speaking peasantry. Those 
who are only acquainted with the English-speaking 
parts of Ireland may hesitate to believe that the 
tales were told him as he tells us, because they 
themselves have never heard the like. But this 
would be altogether unfair. As Dr. Douglas Hyde 
has pointed out, the tales and songs of the Gaelic- 
speaking peasantry are lost in the change from 
Gaelic to English. A scholar may translate them, 
but a peasant cannot. Even apart from the wrench 
of a change of language, there are influences at work 
which tend to obliterate primitive tales such as 
these. The debt we owe to Mr. Curtin and other 
workers in the same field is the greater because 
in a few years the task might become a hopeless one. 

It is hard to say how old the stories are. Very 
few of them are pure myths, though the tale of 
Mor, and that of Glas Gainach, are probably pro- 
cesses of Nature personified. Some of the heroes 
are evidently eponymous. They all have a certain 
suspicious similarity in their prowess and their mi- 
raculous methods, and one is inclined to believe that, 
whether the hero be Fin Mac Cool or another, the 
old legends have already become a good deal jumbled 
together, and that many of the details and names 
are due less to the memory than to the imagination 
of the narrator. Some of them, especially the tales 
of Elin Gow and of the Black Thief, are as good 
fairy tales as we have ever read. The last-named 
has, unlike most of the others, some humour in it. 
One would rather like to know on what principle 
Mr. Curtin spells the Gaelic names. Sometimes his 
spelling is customary, sometimes phonetic, and some- 
times neither. 


A RATIONALIST RATIONALISED. 


EvRIPIDES THE RaTIONALIST. By A. W. Verrall. 
bridge : At the University Press, 


EURIPIDES is in the air. A few months ago we 
noticed a first instalment of Mr. Way’s verse 
translation. Mr. Verrall now comes forward with a 
brilliant discovery and a defence of the master, and 
the courteous warden of Bradfield gives a series of 
performances of the Alcestis in truly Greek sur- 
roundings in this second week of June. But to Mr. 
Verrall. Weapproached his work with the deference 
due toa scholar of eminence, but as we read on we 
must confess we began to suspect there was humour 
in it, and by the time we reached the abstract of 
contents we had fully made up our mind that Mr. 
Verrall was perpetrating an elaborate joke and 
poking sly fun at his public. Here we have one of 
Mr. Verrall’s notoriously bright ideas ; in the work- 
ing out it provides interesting reading, while we are 
engaged by the author’s confidence, ingenuity, and 
plausible style. The situation is this. Hitherto 
there have been two opposite ways of regarding 
Euripides; that of Lucian and the ancients who 


Cam- 








crown him with unstinted praise, and that of 
Schlegel, Swinburne and others, whose trenchant 
judgment is summed up in the word “ botcher,” 
According to the latter his plays are episodic and 
lack unity of plan. This apparently irreconcilable 
quarrel seems to have worried Mr. Verrall, who now 
intervenes with his pace sequestra—a most ingenious 
compromise—and professes to hold the key which 
will unlock the treasure-house of the ancient adora. 
tion of Euripides, a key discovered in the process of 
carefully analysing the Alcestis, Jon, Iphigenia in 
Tauris, and Pheenissae. The “broad conventional 
principle” which is to make possible for the first 
time a right appreciation of Euripides is as follows, 
In dealing with Greek mythology Euripides was as 
a rule laughing in his sleeve: under the veil of a 
miraculous explanation, which was transparently 
unreal and easily to be discounted by any of 
the Earipidean claque who chose to read be- 
tween the lines, he conveyed his scepticism 
to his supporters in the theatre. We moderns 
have allowed ourselves to be misled, says our 
author, by the fact that Euripides was obliged by 
the conditions of his time to give a pious colouring 
to his rationalistic handling of religious legends, 
Impiety was a legal crime at Athens; a play was 
given in the theatre of the god Dionysus ; there was 
in those days no jndependent theatre, and the super. 
stitious majority were a stern censor. If the poet 
was to obtain his chorus, or licence, it was necessary 
that the whole sceptical meaning of his play should 
lie in innuendo. In order to dodge an Athenian 
jury he was constrained to make a decent pretence 
of not doing what he actually did. Such is Mr. 
Verrall’s discovery, which he supports by showing 
how futile is the action of Apollo in the Alcestis and 
Ion. In the former he is unable to raise the dead, 
and in the latter he can neither foresee his own 
concerns nor protect his own interests. His Delphic 
oracle is clearly a fraud. Let us examine this 
theory. In the first place Mr. Verrall’s anxiety to 
explain away Euripidean irrelevancy and self-con- 
tradiction has led him into forgetting that loose 
construction of plays is rather the rule than the 
exception, and that Euripides was above all a man 
who aimed at brilliant and startling effects and little 
recked the consequences. In the second place there 
is not the slightest evidence for the existence of an 
Euripidean claque, such as Mr. Verrall assumes to 
have shared the confidence of the playwright and 
to have seen the covert meaning of his dramas. Mr. 
Way was right in asking modern critics to look at 
Euripides from the point of view of his age, but 
Mr. Verrall is too sympathetic. He has invented an 
Euripidean circle, and is anxious to spare them the 
disappointment, when they compare notes on a new 
play, of having nothing in particular to find out.’ If 
this is a trifle far-fetched, it is simply Indicrous to 
rationalise the story of Alcestis to the extent of 
representing her as not having died, but only fainted 
from incessant annoyance and want of feéd, and 
still more ludicrous to suppose that such’ was the 
explanation Euripides wished furtively to suggest to 
his patrons. The top of Mr. Verrall’s rationalising 
ingenuity is certainly reached on p. 191, and it is 
with no little skill that the onus of this explanation 
is thrown upon Euripides. But it is quite obvious 
that it is Mr. Verrall who invents, not Euripides 
who alludes to such an explanation. The legend 
was, “ When Iphigenia was on the point of being 
sacrificed at Aulis, Artemis substituted a deer, 
which the sacrificers slew instead, still supposing 
(by miracle) that they were slaying Iphigenia. 
Meanwhile the goddess carried her through the sky 
to Taurica and made her a priestess.” Mr. Verrall 
thinks that when she reached Aulis and learnt her 
fate she was so distracted that Odysseus and 
Calchas, ashamed of their trickery, and at a loss 
what to do, “smuggled her away and produced a 
deer, into which they said she had been miraculously 
changed, and which the ignorant multitude accepted 
accordingly.” Iphigenia, he thinks, was transported 
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from Aulis to the Tauric land not by the goddess Arte- 
nis, but in a shipof that name, one of the vessels of the 
roving buccaneers who were subjects of King Thoas. 
So quick was the passage that when she came to 
her senses she found herself a priestess in a foreign 
temple. Once more, it is a pity that a sympathetic 
critic should make the mistake of constantly ex- 
plaining Euripides by modern conditions. Mr. 
Verrall is over-fond of modern parallels. The 
danger of arguments from analogy is well-known, 
and this work illustrates it abundantly ; but on p. 85 
we think the author has decidedly fallen into the 
pit. Here Euripides writing Alcestis for the delecta- 
tion of orthodox Athens and his sceptical supporters 
is compared to Professor T..... H..... dramatis- 
ing a Bible story for the edification of club-fre- 
quenting and magazine-reading London, e.g. The 
Herdsmen of Gadara, a play which, though received 
in a “general spirit of acceptation and reverence” 
by the mass, would speak @wvavta cuvetoiow. The 
resemblance of the two cases is simply infinitesimal. 
Finally, we cannot believe that the case is truly 
put in Mr. Verrall’s dilemma: “ Either my thesis (of 
Euripides writing problem-plays and clearly hint- 
ing, though not formally giving the solution) is true, 
or Euripides is a dull-witted, unintelligent charlatan 
deliberately insulting his audience.” We do not pre- 
tend here to defend Euripides against the invectives 
of his opponents, but only attempt to show that 
Mr. Verrall’s ingenious theory is nothing more than 
a mare’s nest. Interesting it certainly is, but the 
brilliant idea does not work out. It surely must 
have struck Mr. Verrall that such an obvious hy- 
pothesis as his cannot have escaped his many able 
predecessors in the field of Euripidean study. It 
may well be that it has appeared untenable to men 
of meaner ability and less vivid imagination, and 
we are inclined to think that the defects of this 
hypothesis were not unsuspected by Mr. Verrall 
himself. Otherwise, why this restricted application 
to four plays only? Why was the Bacchae not 
brought to the test? On the whole we are inclined 
to apply Mr. Verrall’s theory of Euripides to Mr. 
Verrall himself. There is in most of Mr. Verrall’s 
works a subtle undertone, which can only be dis- 
cerned by the initiated appreciator of his genius. 
The great and serious majority fancy that Mr. 
Verrall really intends to reinstate Euripides into 
his old position of honour. But we who know better 
are not to be misled by this pretence: just as the 
followers of Euripides, when a new play by him was 
announced, looked for something racy and sceptical 
and were not disappointed, so we are convinced that 
“Euripides the Rationalist” must be taken cum 
grano maximo—in fact, as an elaborate jest. 





EVOLUTION AD ABSURDUM. 
Tae Evoturion or Inpustry. By Henry Dyer, C.E., 
M.A.,D.Se. London: Macmillan & Co, 


We have grown a little weary of the constant 
endeavour to tack a shibboleth of evolution on to 
every ordinary disquisition about life and social 
questions. Everything, no doubt, has in this world 
’ relation to biology, and there are, equally no 
doubt, natural laws in the spiritual, political, 
economic, and all other kinds of worlds, if we can 
oly discover them. But we do not necessarily 
discover them by re-stating obvious conclusions in 
sesquipedalian terms, nor by peppering a manuscript 
with the blessed words, “ organism,” “ environment,” 
“differentiation,” ‘“ dynamic,” “static,” and a dozen 
tther substantives and adjectives of the same class. 
Now Mr. Dyer, the author of the work before us, 
tas written (or, perhaps, to be strictly accurate, we 
thould rather say “ put together”) a by no means 
‘interesting book, but his contribution to any 
tistory of the “evolution of industry” is merely of 
this kind. His propositions are elementary; his 
proof portentous. The profound conclusion that if 
man doesn’t work he must be dependent on the 





work of others is shown to be deducible from 
the great law of the conservation of energy. 
For “the physical principles which we have 
been considering” show us “that no amount 
of ingenuity can produce work without the expendi- 
ture of energy in some shape or form, and that those 
who do not take a fair share in this expenditure 
must be dependent on the energy exerted by others.” 
It is, indeed, amazingly true. Again, Dr. Dyer desires 
to prove that it is important to have regard to bodily 
health, so he proceeds in this way :— 


“The two main factors in all evolution, the nature of the 
organism and the nature of the environment, which are included 
by naturalists under the names Heredity and Environment, are 
considerably modified in their action when the mind of man is 
brought to bear upon them. . . . The environment both of in- 
dividuals and of communities must be consciously moulded in 
such a manner as to lead to the highest individual and collective 
welfare. ... A study of the most advanced journals, both in 
this and other countries, shows that the problems of heredity 
and of parental responsibility for producing and rearing healthy 
human beings are being pondered by thoughtful men and women, 
who are beginning to perceive the necessity of applying their 
biological knowledge to the propagation and the education of the 
race. ... From the application of the principles of physiology 
to human health many lessons of importance may be learned 
regarding the social organisation. Industry and temperance are 
essentials alike of individual and civic health. Individual ill- 
health very often leads to consequences which affect the whole 
community, and cause pestilence and death ; and individual idle- 
ness leads not only to the poverty of the persons concerned, but 
also to a decrease in the wealth of the whole community.” 


Thus evolution brings us to the immensely sig- 
nificant conclusions that man should not be idle nor 
spread infectious diseases. We cannot give any 
more of Mr. Dyer’s demonstrations, for they are 
unfortunately rather long; but there is one state- 
ment of supreme importance for everybody to know: 
“The law of the conservation of energy, therefore, 
enables us to determine the economic value of each 
member of the community.” It is, unfortunately, 
only an obiter dictum ‘and most tantalisingly let 
drop; but if Mr. Dyer will only write a book to 
show us how that may be, he will deserve the 
gratitude of all mankind. The present reviewer has 
attempted to determine his own economic value by 
that test, but so far without success. 

Such are the profound results of tacking Herbert 
Spencer on to Dr. Smiles. If it comforts anyone to 
discover a biological pedigree for homely maxims, 
this method can be pursued into every corner of 
life; it will supply reasons for washing, for going 
to bed, for eating salt, for lighting fires. This book 
happily quits evolution after the early chapters, and 
is not at all what we expected from its title. The 
field is certainly open for a book which might rightly 
be called “The Evolution of Industry.” It would 
be in large part a history of machinery, and it would 
examine in given industries the effect of the introduc- 
tion of machinery upon the mind, body, and position of 
the workers. It would trace the development of the 
modern type of workmen and the connection between 
modern industrial conditions and the movement for 
his enfranchisement and education. It would also 
trace the steps by which the all-round workman 
of former times has tended to become the highly 
specialised mechanic of our own days. Some of these 
matters, we may here interpolate, are very ably 
dealt with in Mr. Hobson’s recent book, “ The Evolu- 
tion of Modern Capitalism.” We will not say that 
they are altogether neglected in Mr. Dyer’s book— 
there is a very brief review of some of them in 
Chapter IV.—but they are not pursued or worked 
out with illustrations, and when we come to the 
chapter on Trade Unions we find this to be merely a 
statement of the more obvious facts, with a few 
reflections which are indeed liberal and sensible, but 
also quite simple. “Our space,” says Mr. Dyer, “ will 
not allow us to consider all the functions of trade 
unions or their economic results.” That may well 


be, but the “ economic results of trade unions” are, 
nevertheless, a highly important part of the “ evolu- 
tion of industry.” 
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The value of this book consists not in its opinions, 
nor its economics, nor its science, but in the judicious 
selection of opinions from all sources which Mr. Dyer 
has brought together within its pages. It reminds 
us of some of Sir John Lubbock’s pleasant books 
upon the pleasures of life or the pleasures of reading, 
and consists in large part of wise quotations (a few 
perhaps not wise) from all sorts and conditions of 
economic writers, threaded together with reflection 
and comment. There is material here for an eco- 
nomic common-place book if anyone should desire 
to compile one. Mr. Dyer, however, can speak 
usefully in his own person when he comes to his 
chapter on industrial training, for here we get his 
own experience as a teacher and practical engineer. 
For the rest, his views on things in general are as 
eclectic as his quotations, and we sometimes have a 
difficulty in disengaging them from the quotations. 
He is both an Individualist and a Socialist, and looks 
forward to a future of “ Socialised Individualism,” 
wherein, however, we gather that the capitalist will 
not make much show. 


SOME MISCELLANEOUS HISTORICAL 
MATERIALS. 


CALENDAR OF Patent Rotts (Edward II., 1307-1313; 
Edward III, 1330-1334). CALENDAR oF CLOSE ROLLS 
(Edward II., 1313-1318, 1318-1323). CaTaALOGUE oF 
Ancient Deeps. Vol. II. London: Printed for H.M.’s 
Stationery Office. 


It is hardly possible in a weekly paper not 
specially devoted to historical study to keep pace 
with all the laborious and excellent work which is 
being turned out of the Public Record Office. Some 
little time ago we reviewed in detail an interesting 
volume of the Patent Rolls during the reign of 
Edward I., and the five volumes before us must 
be dealt with more shortly. The three volumes 
relating to the reign of Edward II. contain many 
significant proofs of the gradual decay of the strong 
realm built up by his father, though even during the 
most disturbed time the lawyers or clerks who com- 
piled these formal documents went on with as little 
reference as possible to these national disasters. 
Thus, before Bannockburn the king is going to Scot- 
land to “repress the rebellion,’ and long after 
Bannockburn the Scots were rebels still. It is 
amusing to read in 1323 that the Sheriff of Wilts, 
who had been appointed to cause the horsemen and 
footmen of the county to be arrayed “ for the repulse 
of the Scotch rebels,” is directed to supersede the 
arraying, “as a truce has been concluded between 
the king and the Scots” to last for thirteen years. 
Such was the proud position—worthy of the Chinese 
—which these legal gentlemen took up in the day of 
adversity. The practical loss of Ireland during the 
same period is chiefly evidenced by the less frequent 
references to that country. We learn, however, that 
the Mayor of Dublin had to be dispensed from 
actions at common law for levelling the suburbs, in 
order to defend the city against the Scots. 

The volume relating to Edward III. is interesting 
for the light which it throws on the government of 
the English possessions in France, even at this early 
period of the king’s reign, and on the financial diffi- 
culties of the Government in both countries. Thus 
in 1331 it was granted to John Kynepay, in con- 
sideration of the depreciation of the currency in 
France, that he be quit of the instalment of seventy 
pounds, fourteen shillings, and three half-pence due 
in respect of wood in Cressy forest purchased from 
the Queen Isabella in 1329, on payment of half in 
the coin of Paris, and the balance in coin of Tours. 
It seems that the Mill of Cressy, famous in our story 
books, was farmed out by Isabella in 1326, and 
similar relief was granted in respect of the rent. 
Revenue in England was raised by curious trans- 
actions with the Bardi on as good security as the 
king could afford. When these rolls are all cata- 








logued a history of the financial expedients of the 
Plantagenets will be possible and useful, for the 
ecclesiastical lawyers of the Exchequer were clever 
borrowers. 

The ancient deeds are chiefly useful for the pur- 


pose of local histories. Wecannot conceive a better 
employment for county antiquarian societies than 
the digesting of the entries in these volumes relating 
to their respective counties. 


FICTION. 


In Market Overt. By James Payn. London: Horace Cox. 

THe Sate or a Sout. By F. Frankfort Moore. (Zeit- 
Geist Library.) London: Hutchinson & Co. 

A Sappurre Rina. By Charles Granville. 
Murray. 

A Tracepy In Grey. A novel. 
London: Skeffington & Son. 


It would, apparently, be impossible for Mr. James 
Payn to write a story devoid of amusement ; and so, 
though “In Market Overt” may not be one of his 
most successful efforts, it presents many of those 
entertaining features to which the veteran novelist 
has accustomed his readers. It is a story of the 
quiet, domestic kind, offering no sensational inci- 
dents, no attempt to solve inscrutable problems, no 
pretence of psychological analysis. It is, in fact, a 
wholesome, simple, straightforward tale, in which 
the history of a charming family is related in the 
pleasantest fashion. The scene is laid in the South 
of England, where the elderly hero, the Reverend 
John Barton, dwells with his wife and daughters in 
a pretty village on the “ Bleakshire” downs. Mr. 
Barton is only a curate, but he adds very materially 
to his slender clerical income by acting as “coach” 
to various wealthy young men, and it is solely by 
means of these pupils that the Barton family is 
enabled to live in comfort. Naturally enough, one 
of the youths falls in love with one of his tutor’s 
pretty daughters; whilst the second daughter is so 
unfortunate as to form an attachment for another 
young gentleman in her father's establishment whose 
affections are pre-engaged. And here the plot begins 
to thicken. This latter youth, Rivers by name, has 
seduced a lovely village maiden, Hannah Bryce, 
the discovery of whose condition threatens ruin 
to herself and disgrace to her seducer. Good Mr. 
Barton, simple-minded as a child, seeks to put 
matters right by inducing the erring couple to 
become husband and wife, despite the marked 
disparity in their social position. In achieving this 
benevolent purpose, the excellent clergyman saves 
Hannah Bryce and ruins his own family; for young 
Rivers is the son of a titled man, whose unbounded 
anger at the mésalliance leads him to withdraw not 
only his own patronage, but that of all his friends, 
from the unworldly tutor. Thus, at almost a 
moment's notice, poor Mr. Barton finds himself 
deprived of his chief source of income, and cast upon 
the world, in his declining years, to seek fresh 
employment. It is a really pathetic picture, this, of 
a good man in adversity, and Mr. Payn knows how 
to impress its pathos most movingly upon his 
readers’ hearts. Of course everything comes right 
in the end, and the story winds up almost as cheerily 
as it began. “In Market Overt” may not be one 
of Mr. Payn’s best novels, but it is full of that quiet 
drollery of which he has always possessed the 
enviable secret, and the note of pathos which the 
author here touches only serves to enhance the 
value of his sparkling wit. 

The new “ Zeit-Geist” Library is keeping up its 
reputation. In“ The Sale of a Soul” Mr. Frankfort 
Moore has given us of his very best; and what that 
implies we need scarcely remind our readers. Never 
has Mr. Moore been more epigrammatic, more subtle, 
more full of delicate yet biting irony than in this 
brilliant little book. True, his analysis of woman is 
slightly flavoured with superciliousness. There is 
something a little inhuman in the coldness of his 
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regard as he views the tragi-comedy of mortal 
existence, and lays bare to his readers the com- 
plicated springs of motive and action. Yet so keen 
is his power of observation, so vivacious his mode of 
exposition, and so pungent his humour, that the 
superficial cynicism is easily pardoned for the sake 
of the sheer enjoyment derived from his sparkling 
cleverness. “The Sale of a Soui” deals with 
precisely that kind of moral impasse most beloved 
by Mr. Moore. The action passes on board an 
Atlantic steamer, the Demerara by name, bound for 
the West Indies. With the assembling of the 
passengers in the Mersey, the drama at once begins 
to unfold itself, for amongst these passengers is a 
truant wife, and not only is her lover already on 
board awaiting her arrival, but so also, to her 
unbounded confusion and terror, is her lawful 
spouse. Suspecting his wife’s secret, Mr. Hadley 
has quietly followed her in her flight from 
home, and only reveals himself to her horrified 
gaze when the Demerara has begun her event- 
ful voyage. Obviously the situation must become 
untenable for one, at any rate, of this in- 
harmonious trio, and it is in his mode of extri- 
cating them from it that the author so brilliantly 
exhibits his adroitness in handling social difficulties. 
Agnes Hadley, the beautiful fugitive, is not in reality 
so criminal as her flight might indicate, for her con- 
nection with Stuart Forrest has not yet gone beyond 
the bounds of a platonic affection. She is, in fact, 
one of those women who “go wrong” from romance 
rather than passion, and the unemotional husband, 
whose sober affection she misreads as indifference, 
has more true comprehension of her feelings and 
motives than has the shallow fool to whom she con- 
templates sacrificing her honour. Clearly perceiving 
the insincerity of the man to whose character Agnes 
is blind whilst the glamour of romance surrounds it, 
Mr. Hadley sets himself, with cool deliberation, to 
expose it to his deluded wife and to save her from 
the worst consequences of her foolish step. How 
far he succeeds in this attempt we shall not here 
reveal, since to do so would be to mar the interest 
of a very engrossing story. Mr. Moore is, we imagine, 
disliked as a novelist by most women precisely for 
the reason that renders Mr. Hardy unpopular with 
them. He understands them too well, and does not 
keep his knowledge to himself. In the character of 
Agnes Hadley he has drawn a real woman, the naked 
soul of her, bereft of all those conventional disguises 
which ordinarily obscure feminine motives. The 
picture is not, perhaps, a very pretty one, but it is 
distinctly lifelike ; executed, moreover, with delight- 
ful humour and with a suggestion of subdued power 
that makes “ The Sale of a Soul” a novel to be read 
and remembered. 

“A Sapphire Ring” is a flagrant example of 
bookmaking—bookmaking, too, of that irritating 
kind in which the narrative is chiefly retrospective. 
The actual story is not only of the slenderest 
description, but is embedded in a mass of tedious 
detail, which is obviously the merest “ padding.” 
Our principal grievance against the author is that in 
the opening chapters he gives promise of a really 
exciting mystery, only to abandon the interest he 
has aroused, and to plunge his disappointed readers 
into a series of irrelevant disquisitions concerning 
various persons unconnected with the main story. 
A skilful writer, starting with so romantic a theme 
as that of the sapphire ring which is dropped by a 
beautiful incognita in her box at the opera, and 
afterwards worn by the enamoured hero in his 
attempts to trace the lady, would have known how 
to keep up the flavour of mystery and adventure in 
& way which Mr. Charles Granville has failed to 
grasp. The hero of this disappointing story, Dick 
Campion, is a “man about town,” whose early ad- 
venture with the lovely owner of the sapphire ring 
has coloured his whole career. From that moment 
he has been unable to forget the enchanting stranger, 
and cherishes an ardent desire to meet her once 


fade into regret and remembrance. The final attain- 
ment of Campion’s dreams is worked out at great 
length in the story; but the plot is so clumsily 
managed as to lose most of its interest. As for Mr. 
Granville’s literary qualifications, they are sufficiently 
indicated in the passage where hero and heroine, 
meeting at last, are, to use the author’s own classic 
phrase, “struck all of a heap.” 

There is enough of prettiness and of interest in 
“A Tragedy in Grey” to render us justly indignant 
with its author for the totally gratuitous barbarity 
of its ending. The sudden slaughter of both hero 
and heroine in the last chapter is a trial of the 
reader’s sympathies, which is imposed more often by 
the ’prentice hand than by the experienced novelist, 
and we fancy that this is Mr. Sutcliffe’s first work. 
If so, he has many points in his favour—an excellent 
style, considerable refinement of feeling, and a 
pleasant vein of humour. The love-episode between 
Maurice Lenton, the unlucky tutor, and Marjorie 
Erroll, the “lily maid,” whose marvellous innocence 
and purity betray her into the unsought confession 
of her virgin love, is sketched with great delicacy of 
touch. This little story of ill-fated love is one of 
pure romance, a fanciful ideal which the author has 
treated with much grace and feeling, but which is 
almost too slight to bear analysis. There is both 
charm and promise in “ A Tragedy in Grey,” and we 
shall expect to meet Mr. Sutcliffe doing something 
still better before long. 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CONTEMPORARIES. 

A Reaper's Guipe To Contemporary LiTeraTuRE. By William Swan 
Sonnenschein, London: Swan Sonnenschein. 
THERE is in these eight hundred quarto pages an extraordinary 
amount of information. It is to be hoped that a monumental 
guide like this will be of service to some, seeing that its com 
pilation must have been a work of no little difficulty. It is if 
anything too comprehensive; so comprehensive, in fact, that it 
is as like to lead astray and confuse as it is to help one on the 
way. But this is not the compiler’s fault. There are nowadays 
very many books written about even the most unimportant 
subjects, and Mr. Sonnenschein has thought fit 1o mention them 
all indiscriminately rather than be accused of the sin of omission. 
About each book he gives all the available information—author, 
date, size, and price—and sometimes adds a short note. He has 
divided his catalogue into numerous classes—theology, history, 
literature, and many others—each of which numbers innumerable 
sub-divisions, which, it must be said, are arranged in very 
arbitrary and iliogical order. But the work, of course, is no 
more than a catalogue, which is sure to be appreciated by busy 
men who want to discover with as little trouble as possible all 
the available authorities on any given subject from ethnic 
theology to pastry. It will be found quite up-to-date, well 
printed (and the arrangement of type in a work of this deserip- 
tion needs some judgment), and so indexed that the required 
information may be found in a moment. 





STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY. 


A Dictioyary orf THE Enouisn LanauaGcr. (James Stormonth’s Dic- 
tionary.) New Edition. London: William Blackwood & Son, 
Turs fresh edition of Stormonth’s Dictionary contains two new 
features—a supplement embracing the most recently made words 
and an a aeutin comprising a list of modern geographical 
names with their phonetic spelling. The Supplement is for the 
most part made up of scientific terms which the progress of 
physiology and electricity has called into being; but general 
coinages have not been omitted, so that the addition is 
a uecided'y useful one. The attempt to give phonetic spellings 
for foreigu geographical names, though very praiseworthy, is, 
as might be expected, occasionally very perilous. Amiens is 
given in ph netic form as “ a-me-ing’,” a pronunciation which 
is neither French nor English; Drogheda, we are told, is pro- 
nounced “ d: Ghé-di,” and Fermanagh “ fer’min-i.” But this is 
really a question which ought to be outside the scope of a dic- 
tionary, and can only be regarded as a purely ornamental por- 
tion of the work. The main part of the volume is as admirable 
as one could wish. ‘The definitions are simple and, as far as can 
be judged, accurate. The etymologies are as full as the most 

dantic student could desire them tobe. The system of group- 
ing derived and related words under the key-word has much to 
commend it. At a glance the reader can see the source and the 
stream together. In short, as regards vocabulary, definitions, 
and derivations, this dictionary is wholly admirable. Eight 
editions have already been issued, and there is every possibility 





more, though the lapse of years causes his hopes to 





that this latest and ninth will be as popular as its predecessors. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THIRTY-EIGHT years ago, on a bright June morning, one of the 
most impressive military pageants which the metropolis has 
witnessed in the Queen’s reign took place in the presence of her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort. The occasion was the in- 
auguration of the new “Order for Valour”—the proudest 
distinction which is open to British soldiers and sailors of all 
ranks—the Victoria Cross. The first recipients of what is now 
the most coveted decoration were soldiers and sailors who had 
performed acts of peculiar courage during the Crimean War. 
Mr. J. E. Muddock has just compiled from authoritative records 
a book which stirs the blood with deeds of heroism, since its 
pages recount the brave deeds for which the V.C. has been 
bestowed, from the institution of the order to the present time. 
The Victoria Cross is only awarded to officers and men of 
the army and navy who, in time of war and in the face of 
the enemy, have distinguished themselves by some signal act of 
valour or devotion. ‘ Where the act of daring is performed 
under the eye or command of an admiral, Prone | or officer, the 
cross can be awarded on the spot. Where not so performed, 
the claimant has to make good his claim, and it is most jealously 
inquired into. In the first case the decoration is made publicly 
before the naval or military force to which the claimant belongs, 
and his name is to be recorded in a general order, while the 
cause of his special distinction is to be set forward. In the 
second instance the decoration is to be conferred as soon after 
the claim is proved as possible, and the name of the recipient 
must also appear in a general order.” Valour, like virtue, is, of 
course, its own reward, and the best men, as a matter of fact, are 
seldom claimants for so great an honour, They are recom- 
mended by comrades who were eye-witnesses of their heroism. 
Wherever golden deeds of self-sacrifice are appreciated this 
book may count on a welcome, and we trust that it will be given 
freely as a prize-book to English lads in order to point out 
to some of them the path of glory, and to make them eager 
to perpetuate the great traditions of our race. 


Sydney Lady Morgan, though now almost forgotten, once 
enjoyed a considerable vogue both in literature and in society. 
The first literary pension ever granted to a woman was bestowed 
upon her, when Earl Grey came to power to passthe Reform Bill. 

he vivacious little Irish lady died in the spring of 1859, at the 
age of eighty-four, and with her faded out of the world many 
lively recollections of the courtly Whig Society at the beginning 
of the century. Lady Morgan moved in the world with Byron, 
Rogers, and Moore, and possessed the gentle art of making 
friends. Her father, Robert Owenson, was a stage-struck Trish 
land-agent, who threw up a good appointment in Connaught, in 
order to adopt the dramatic calling. He knew something of 
Oliver Goldsmith, and scribbled a letter of vaporing heroics 
to the kind-hearted poet. It bore the odd address, Dr. Gold- 
smith, Attick Story, on the Staircase, Inner Temple; but it 
found him, and Goldsmith was not the man ever to turn a deaf 
ear to such an appeal. He replied, and when the writer came 
to town, Goldsmith introduced him to Garrick, and the way to the 
footlights was made clear. Owenson seems to have been a second- 
rate actor and third-rate theatrical manager; but he was a fine 
musician, and one of the best Irish scholars of his day. His 
daughter Sydney—a beautiful, witty, romantic girl—discovered, 
when she was three-and-twenty, that her showy father’s finances 
were hopelessly embarrassed. She had been earning her own 
livelihood as a governess, but when her father came to grief she 
determined to try her fortunes with her pen. She began as a 
song-writer, and anticipated Moore in setting sentimental modern 
ballads to old Irish airs, The pretty ballad, ‘‘ Kate Kearney,” 
a perhaps her best work in this direction. It was 
followed by a volume of poems, and which brought her the 
ardent friendship of the Countess of Moira; and then appeared 
“ O’Donnel},” “ The Wild Irish Girl,” and other novels, which 
onee enjoyed an extraordinary run of popularity, and which do 
not merit the chilling neglect which long ago overtook them. 
Miss Owenson married Sir Charles Morgan, a well-known Irish 
physician, and Lady Morgan’s house in Kildare Street was for a 
term of years one of the chief intellectual centres in Dublin. 
It is odd to remember now that “little Sydney,” as she was 
familiarly termed by her friends, read aloud the manuscript of 
one of her forgotten tales to an audience at Stanmore Priory 
which included the Duke of Devonshire, the Marquis of Aber- 
corn, Lord Castlereagh, Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Palmerston. 
It is so common to curse Castlereagh, with or without Shelley's 








*For Varovurn—tue ‘“V.C.”’ Compiled and Edited from the State 
Papers by J. E. Muddock, Author of ‘‘ For God and the Czar.” 
Illustrated. London: Hutchinson & Co. 


O’Donnet: a National Tale. = Lady Morgan, Author of “‘ Florence 
M'Cartie,”’ etc, (The Irish Novelists’ Library.) Portrait, London: 
Downey & Co. 

Tue Comepres or Motrkrr. Edited, with a Preface, by W. H. Sonley- 
yaa (Library of Foreign Classics.) London: Remington 

Tae_Rop, tHe Root, anp THE FiroweR, By Coven Patmore, 
London : George Bell & Sons, ’ - 





help, that the chance of saying a word in his favour ought, 
in Pessing, to be seized. He was quite bewitched by “ Little 
Sydney” and her book, and gallantly offered to accom- 
pany the fair authoress back to town. When they arrived 
there, Castlereagh at once sent for Mr. Stockdale of Pall Mall, 
one of the publishers of the period, and contrived to sell 
the manuscript to him for £400. Castlereagh’s good nature was 
the more praiseworthy since “ Little Sydney” thought very 
little of him as a statesman, and had denounced the measures 
with which his name is associated. We are glad to welcome a 
series which promises to give us a shelf full of stories racy of 
the Irish soil, and a capital start has without doubt been made 
with “ O’DonnelJ,” for it is a book which is quick with life and 
full of vivacity and observation, 


The view which Mr. Sonley-Johnstone takes of “ The 
Comedies of Moliére” is summed up in an admirable critical 
preface to the new volume in the Library of Foreign Classics, 
He sees much of Montaigne, and much also of Rabelais, in 
Moliére’s outlook on life, which was at once thoughtful and 
satirical. He lays stress on the fearlessness with which Moliére 
criticised life, and also on the gay, almost reckless vivacit 
which was linked in him to the critical faculty and super 
eandour. He claims that Moliére’s work, by its vivacity, its 
unerring directness, its intellectual strength, its dramatic purity, 
conquered the public, and made its author, in Voltaire’s phrase, 
the dictator of public decorum, Moliére held that comedy was 
more difficult to write than tragedy; but he, at least, possessed 
the art which revealed its perfection by its own concealment. 
His theory of comedy was that it ought to “represent all the 
faults of men, and chiefly of the men of one’s own time.” Mr. 
Sonley-Johnstone regards Moliére as the true type of the French 
spirit, at once critical and gay, and he regards his work as 
being as unapproachable in its way as that of Shakespeare, 
Students of French will doubtless be glad to know of this cheap 
and convenient edition of the plays. We understand that the 
next volume of this new series will be “The Maxims and 
Reflections of La Rochefoucauld.” 


In Mr. Coventry Patmore’s little book, “The Rod, the Root, 
and the Flower,” mystical sayings on the deepest problems of 
faith and morals stand side by side with arrogant assertions, 
and occasionally with what is worse, in the shape of the cheap 
sneer. The spiritual insight of the book is now and then 
startlingly clear, and there is much reverence in its pages for 
all that makes for practical righteousness, Here and there Mr. 
Patmore falls into the cynical mood, and we are bound to add 
that sometimes he seems to us at his best when in the gall of 
bitterness. Here is an instance: “ Nations die of softening of 
the brain, which for a long time passes for softening of the 
heart.” Elsewhere, Mr. Patmore asserts that men are chilled 
by the ardour which they do not share; and, though that is a 
statement which is open to challenge, it perhaps accounts for 
his own parade of contempt towards Puritanism—the faith 
which saved England once, and which may possibly yet do as 
much for the nation again. We recognise the high note of the 
book, its aloofness from the common and unclean, and the 
spiritual aspiration which pervades it. What we do not relish 
is the air of superiority, the narrow ecclesiastical view, and the 
scorn for a great movement which is not the less wonderful 
because it lies outside the range of Mr. Coventry Patmore’s 
finely-strung but fastidious and restricted sympathies, 
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